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the  PRIVATi:  LIFE  OF  CRABS  AND  I 
PRAWNS.  I 

“  Capital  sport  those  old  Romans  enjoyed,  when  | 
they  pitted  wild  beasts  against  each  other,  and  saw  | 
grand  combats  between  lions  and  tifters,  bears  and  | 
wolves,  and  other  formidable  brutes,”  remarked  my  i 
friend  as  we  sat  over  our  “just  one”  glass  more 
of  wine,  whilst  staying  at  a  well-known  watering- 
place. 

We  knew  that  our  friend’s  remarks  were  not 
always  to  be  taken  as  mere  matters  of  fact :  they 
were  so  many  prefaces  to  something  else,  like  a 
Times’  leading  article,  which  commences  with  a 
well-known  fable,  and  finishes  with  remarks  on  a 
railway  catastrophe;  we  therefore  waited  his  fur¬ 
ther  pleasure,  and  he  thus  continued :  “  Supposing, 
now,  that  a  grand  natural  combat  were  taking  place 
near  here ;  that  some  forty  or  fifty  savage  lions  or 
hungry  wolves  were  to  be  searching  for  their  prey, 
and  that  these  might  be  seen  by  any  person  who 
chose  to  go  and  look  at  them,  how  many,  do  you 
think,  of  these  sea-side  visitors  would  miss  the 
chance  of  such  a  sight  if  it  could  be  seen  in 
safe^  ?  ” 

“  I  should  go,  for  one,”  was  my  confession ;  “  and 
I  have  no  doubt  thousands  of  others  would  also.” 

“  Well,  sir,  the  most  terrific  combats  are  taking 
place  every  day  close  to  us ;  and  yet  so  unobservant 
IS  the  mob,  that  you  will  find  a  score  of  men  and 
women  passing  close  by  the  scene,  and  yet  remain 
unaware  of  what  is  going  on.” 

“  But  surely,”  I  quietly  remarked,  as  I  glanced  at 
the  decanter,  to  see  whether  my  friend  had  only 
dnmk  fairly,  “you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  lions, 
tigers,  and  wolves  are  fighting  near  here  ?  ” 

“  Creatures  with  a  relative  strength  greater  than 
lions,  appetites  equal  to  wolves,  and  clothed  in  an 
armor,  compared  to  which  that  of  the  rhinoceros  is 
but  a  silken  jerkin.” 

“  How  wonderful !  ”  we  suggested ;  “  and  can  we 
see  this  ?  ” 

“  Ym.  We  will  go  now,  for  in  about  an  hour  the  i 
tide  will  be  high,  and  the  evening  twilight  will  com-  | 
mence,  and  that  is  the  best  time  for  seeing  these  j 
combats.” 

Half  an  hour’s  walk  over  the  cliffs  brought  us  to  j 
a  sheltered  sandy  bay,  where  my  friend,  selecting  a  ; 
seat  close  to  the  rocks,  indicated  that  I  should  do  j 
likewise,  and  pointing  to  the  rising  tide,  said  that  we  ; 
should  soon  see  sport. 

In  countless  hundreds,  jumping  with  apparently 
meaningless  leaps  from  the  sand,  were  a  host  of 
sand-hoppers,  of  all  sizes.  These  curious  little  crea-  ! 


tures,  much  smaller  than  shrimps,  but  not  unlike 
them  in  appearance,  live  in  the  sand  during  the 
daytime,  or  during  low  tide;  when,  however,  the 
sea  rises,  they  quit  their  reta«ats,  and  search  for 
food.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of 
stamping  the  foot  on  the  soft  sand  where  sand-hop¬ 
pers  are  located,  the  result  being  that  scores  of  tiny 
holes  suddenly  appear,  each  being  the  residence  of 
a  sand-hopper.  Vigorous  as  appear  the  leaps  of  this 
little  creature,  yet  it  soon  tires :  and  if  desirous  of 
examining  one  of  the  animals,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  it  continue  its  leaps,  when,  after  about  twenty, 
it  is  tired  out,  and.  finding  itself  feeble,  it  instantly 
shams  dead,  or  retreats  into  a  hole,  where  it  buries 
itself  in  sand.  Scarcely  a  cubic  foot  of  sand  can  be 
turned  over  without  disturbing  some  scores  of  sand- 
hoppers,  which  seem  to  be  enjoying  their  siesta 
during  the  day.  When,  however,  the  rising  tide 
has  b^n  felt  m  their  subterraneous  retreats,  they 
come  to  the  surface,  and  in  such  myriads  as  to  cause 
a  noise  like  heavy  rain,  and  to  give  an  appearance 
to  the  sand  like  boiling  water,  as  they  bubble  up  and 
strike  the  feet  of  the  passer  by. 

The  spot  that  we  had  selected  for  our  observation 
was  a  favorite  residence  of  sand-hoppers,  and,  at  the 
time  mentioned,  they  were  out  in  thousands ;  they 
were  also  of  all  sizes,  some  not  much  bigger  than  a 
flea,  whilst  others  were  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
Their  numbers  seemed  to  increase  as  the  tide  rose, 
and  their  activity  to  become  greater  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

Occupied  almost  entirely  with  observations  on 
these  curious  little  creatures,  we  had  not  observed 
several  shadowy  forms,  which  were  just  visible 
beneath  the  incoming  tiny  waves ;  our  friend,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  dpew  our  attention  to  them  by  his  re¬ 
marks.  “  Now,”  he  said,  “  you  may  talk  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  don’t  move :  the  stirring  of  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  or  the  turning  of  your  head,  will  lose  us  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  lions  and  wolves  are  coming  to  hunt, 
and  will  soon  commence  proceedings.  Here  comes 
one ;  and  he  must  be  hungry,  for  he  is  content  to 
feed  on  inferior  food.”  As  ne  spoke,  we  saw  a  com¬ 
mon  green  crab,  one  of  those  little-noticed  sea-side 
animals  that  we  had  seen,  and  neglected  to  observe 
scores  of  times.  The  crab  was  not  more  than  one 
and  a  half  inches  across,  and  was  really  a  ven'  in¬ 
significant,  uninteresting-looking  creature.  “  atch 
that  fellow,  now,”  said  our  friend ;  “  he  is  a  wolf, 
stronger  and  more  hungry  in  proportion  than  is  a 
wolf,  and  his  armor  is  more  effective  than  that  of 
a  rhinoceros.”  The  little  crab  came  very  slowly  on 
to  the  sand,  which  was  only  occasionally  washed  by 
the  waves,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  carefully 
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around.  A  large  jelly-fish  was  being  washed  to  and 
firo,  and  to  this  the  crab  made  a  rush.  Its  claws, 
that  seemed  only  to  be  used  as  crutches  in  its  walk, 
now  served  another  purpose;  pinches  were  taken 
out  of  the  jelly-fish  with  them,  and  with  a  most 
hand-like  movement  they  conveyed  these  to  its 
mouth.  After  a  few  clawfuls,  jelly-fish  did  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  solid  food,  and  the  crab  slowly 
moved  forward  towards  the  dry  sand. 

Crawling  along  on  the  moist  sand  a  fine  sand- 
hopper  was  making  its  way  towards  bits  of  sea¬ 
weed,  to  which  it  seemed  attracted ;  it  moved  very 
slowly,  unconscious  that  an  enemy  was  watching 
it,  and  soon  began  feasting  on  the  weed.  The 
crab’s  movements  were  now  wonderful ;  the  crea¬ 
ture  observed  the  sand-hopper,  and  slowly  ap¬ 
proached  it;  a  lump  of  sea-weed  intervened,  and 
of  this  the  crab  made  use  as  a  cover,  with  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  rideman.  About  eight  inches’ 
interval  separated  the  crab  from  its  prey,  and  to 
shorten  this  was  the  pursuer’s  object ;  but  the  sand- 
hopper  was  on  the  alert,  and  seemed,  from  p<^t  ex¬ 
perience,  to  believe  it  possible  that  an  enemy  might 
oe  near,  for  it  occasionally  turned  about,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  look  around.  The  crab  shortly  left  its 
cover,  and  crouching  low,  crawled  artfully  towards 
its  prey :  when  about  four  inches  from  It,  the  sand- 
ho])per  ceased  feeding,  and  turned  towards  the  crab. 
“  It ’s  all  over  with  the  crab’s  chance,”  we  whis¬ 
pered,  fearing  lest  we  should  disturb  the  sport ;  and 
tor  an  instant  we  had  taken  our  eyes  oil'  the  two 
creatures  to  look  at  our  friend.  “  Look !  ”  was  his 
only  reply,  and  we  again  turned  our  eyes  to  the 
combatants.  Strange,  but  true,  there  was  the  sand- 
hopper,  turning  about,  looking  around,  but  the  crab 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  What  had  become  of 
him,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  for  to  the  distance  of 
at  least  a  yard  from  where  he  had  been,  the  sand 
was  smooth,  and  without  any  other  covering  than 
some  tiny  sea-weed.  “  Where  b  the  crab  7  ”  we 
inquired. 

“  Within  three  inches  of  the  hopper.  Look  out 
now,  and  we  shall  see  the  finish.” 

During  the  earlier  attempts  of  the  crab  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  sand-hopper,  a  somewhat  complicated 
problem  had  been  presented  to  us.  We  knew  that 
the  crab  must,  from  its  movements,  be  in  pursuit 
of  the  sand-hopper ;  but  as  the  latter  was  active  as 
a  flea,  whilst  the  former,  though  provided  with 
claws  that  were  very  like  hands,  yet  could  use  these 
but  slowly,  we  did  not  comprehend  how  the  crab 
was  going  to  catch  the  sand-hopper,  even  when  he 
had  got  close  to  him:  it  seemed  something  like 
catching  a  flea  with  a  pair  of  stlfif  tongs.  The  crab, 
itself,  however,  explained  this  process  to  us  very 
shortly.  But  where  was  the  crab  ?  As  we  looked, 
we  saw  a  lump  in  the  sand  close  beside  the  hopper, 
and  this  lump  very  slowly  rose,  as  though  by  a 
subterraneous  process,  and  the  crab  emerged  from 
the  sand,  into  which  it  had  forced  itself  to  escape 
from  the  observation  of  the  hopper.  Fancy  a  tiger, 
in  addition  to  its  other  powers,  being  able  to  bury 
itself  almost  instantaneously  when  it  was  pursuing 
its  prey,  and  thus  escaping  observation;  but  such 
b  the  habit  of  the  crab.  Having  freed  itself  from 
the  sand,  the  crab  took  one  or  two  stealthy  steps, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  rush,  like  that  of  a  cat  on 
a  mouse,  it  plumped  itself  down  on  the  busily  en¬ 
gaged  sand-hopper.  The  wonderfully  handy  claws 
were  now  pushed  under  the  body,  and  the  sand- 
hopper  was  felt  for,  and  pinched  in  halves,  —  half 
bemg  at  once  handed  or  clawed  into  the  mouth. 


and  gobbled  up,  —  the  remaining  half  following  very 
quickly. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  us  as  we  wit¬ 
nessed  this  scene,  whibt  we  entirely  agreed  with  our 
friend’s  remark,  that  a  tiger  craftily  capturing  a 
deer  or  antelope  could  scarcely  be  more  worth  see¬ 
ing.  But  busily  occupied  as  we  had  been  in  ob¬ 
serving  this  one  crab,  we  had  not  seen  some  dozen 
others  similarly  engaged,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
us,  —  yet  there  they  were,  each  practising  some  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  all  busily  engaged  in  hunting.  Large 
and  small,  active  and  sharp,  dull  and  slow  crabs, 
were  each  one  busy.  One  crab  in  particular  ex¬ 
cited  our  amusement :  he  was  one  oi  rather  large 
dimensions,  and  he  emerged  with  extreme  caution 
from  the  sea.  A  crab’s  eyes  are  somewhat  curious¬ 
ly  arranged  ;  they  turn,  as  it  were,  on  hinges,  and 
protrude  some  distance  from  the  body :  the  object 
of  this  arrangement  was  manifest  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  large  crab.  Having  thoughtlessly 
moved  on  when  the  crab  was  approaching  our  posi¬ 
tion,  the  .action  attracted  hb  attention,  and  raised 
his  suspicions.  After  a  moment’s  observation,  he 
sank  into  the  sand,  and  disappeared  from  view  ;  al- 
mo'^t  immediately,  however,  two  little  black  points 
rose  out  of  the  sand,  and  remained  fixed :  these 
were  the  crab’s  eyes ;  and  he,  with  his  body  con¬ 
cealed,  was  observing  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Very  handy  would  such  an  arr.angemeiit  be 
for  us :  fancy  reclining  in  comfort  on  the  sofa  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  protruding  our  eyes  out  of 
the  window  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  remained  motionless  for 
several  minutes  that  the  crab  was  at  length  satis¬ 
fied,  and  rose  from  out  the  sand  and  continued  hk 
hunting.  As  if  he  had  gained  an  idea  during  his 
watchfulness,  he  shortly  had  a  fine  feast  of  sand- 
ho{>pers,  which  he  caught  In  the  following  manner. 
Running  rapidly  among  a  number  of  sand-hoppers, 
he  scattered  them  in  all  directions ;  failing  at  first 
to  capture  any,  he  immediately  sank  himself  into 
the  sand,  and  remained  motionless,  but  on  the  watcL 
Very  shortly,  the  sand-hoppers,  seeing  no  cause  for 
alarm,  again  assembled  where  they  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  were  actually  leaping  on  the  crab, 
which  gradually  arose  from  the  sand,  in  order  to  be 
ready  ibr  action.  Now  the  sand-hoppers,  after  their 
frantic  leaps,  are  by  no  means  certain  whether  they 
alight  on  their  backs,  feet,  or  sides,  and  they  thus 
frequently  have  to  struggle  a  little  in  order  to 
regain  their  footing.  The  crab  watched  for  such 
an  opportunity  to  take  hb  prey  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  observing  a  hopper  in  this  difficulty,  rushed 
out,  and  came  plump  upon  him.  Several  times 
this  proceeding  was  put  in  practice,  until  at  least 
a  dozen  sand-hoppers  bad  been  devoured. 

Occasionally,  two  crabs  of  equal  size  would 
approach  each  other,  their  claws  held  up  like  the 
fists  of  a  prize-fighter ;  they  would  spar  for  a  short 
time ;  but,  as  if  satisfied  by  experiment  with  their 
relative  powers,  one  usually  retreated. 

To  threaten  a  crab  with  a  stick  poked  towards 
him  brings  out  all  the  pugnacious  qualities  of  these 
creatures.  The  claws  are  at  once  held  up,  and 
brought  together  with  considerable  force,  the  noise 
of  their  striking  each  other  being  quite  audible.  If 
the  stick  be  seized,  the  crab  will  hold  on  even 
whibt  raised  by  its  hold  from  the  ground.  Even  a 
small  crab,  such  as  those  which  are  usually  seen  on 
our  coasts,  is  capable  of  giving  a  very  severe  pinch, 
and  even  drawing  blood  from  the  hand.  The  very 
large  specimens,  therefore,  which  are  exhibited  in 
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our  fishmongers’  shops  would  be  quite  able  to  nip 
off  a  finger,  or  cut  it  to  the  bone.  To  fish,  whose 
^h  is  softer  than  is  that  of  land  animals  the  large 
crab  must  be  a  most  formidable  enemy. 

The  crab,  like  all  the  Crustacea,  is  able  to  recover 
its  lost  limbs.  Should  it  by  accident  lose  a  claw  or 
leg)  it  grows  another.  In  the  combats  that  go  on 
^ween  crab  and  crab,  the  loss  of  a  claw  or  Teg  is 
not  uncommon,  and  thus  their  reproduction  is  a 
great  boon.  The  crab,  from  its  invulnerability,  has 
not  many  enemies :  the  most  voracious  fish  would 
find  tliat'if  it  bolted  a  crab,  its  mouthful  was  rather 
hard  of  digestion.  From  the  number  of  dead  crabs, 
however,  that  are  cast  up  by  the  tide,  it  seems 
evident  that  these  creatures  are  killed  in  their 
turn. 

On  one  occasion,  we  disturbed  a  crab  from 
amongst  some  sea-weed  where  he  had  concealed 
himself.  We  very  shortly  remarked  that  he  had  a 
great  disinclination  to  quit  his  retreat,  though  he 
seemed  perfectly  aware  that  danger  threatened  him. 
The  cause  of  this  unwillingness  seemed  to  be  the 
fear  of  deserting  a  somewhat  smaller  crab  which  had 
evidently  been  concealed  near  him.  No.  1  crab, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  rushed  towards  No.  2, 
seized  it  in  its  claws,  and  carried  it  away  to  a  pool 
of  sea-water,  where,  only  half  concealed,  it  remained 
quiet  for  a  few  moments.  AVe  were  at  once  re¬ 
minded  of  the  many  afieetionate  acts  we  had  heard 
of  connected  with  animals :  the  lioness  s.acrifieing 
herself  for  its  young ;  the  elephant  protecting  her 
o&pring  by  interposing  her  body  between  it  and 
the  hunter’s  bullets,  and  many  other  similar  instances. 
We  soon  saw,  too,  that  No.  2  crab  required  a  pro¬ 
tector,  for  its  shell  was  soft,  and  thus  it  could  be 
easily  wounded.  It  seemed  quite  trustful  in  its  pro¬ 
tector,  and  to  use  no  exertion  to  endeavor  to  escape. 
We  felt  much  touched  by  this  appanmt  selt^acri- 
ficing  afifection  on  the  part  of  a  common  green  crab, 
and  we  determined  to  record  it  as  an  example  to 
selfish,  grasping  humani^.  But,  horror  of  horrors, 
what  do  we  Imhold !  No.  1  crab  suddenly  grasps 
No.  2  by  the  top  of  its  soft  shell  between  the  eyes, 
with  its  other  claw  it  seizes  the  victim  lower  down, 
and  with  one  powerful  wrench  tears  off*  the  soft 
shell,  and  exposes  the  interior.  No.  1  then  takes  a 
large  pinch  from  out  of  the  vitals  of  No.  2,  and  swal¬ 
lows  it  in  one  mouthful.  A  little  additional  force  is 
used,  the  shell  torn  off  slightly  more,  and  two  or 
three  more  pinches  are  taken  out  and  gobbled  up. 
The  struggles  of  No.  2  are  now  fruitless ;  its  very 
vitals  are  eaten  up;  and  even  previously  it  was 
helpless,  for  its  shell  had  not  yet  become  hard :  it 
had,  therefore,  no  fulcrum  to  work  from,  and  was  as 
helpless  as  a  man  would  be  were  his  vertebrae  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  consistency  of  jelly.  So  dire  a  case  of 
cannibalism  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  our 
opinion  as  regards  tbe  self-sacrificing  nature  of  the 
crab  underwent  a  rapid  and  entire  change. 

Our  attention  having  been  particularly  called  to 
this  case,  we  examined  many  of  the  bodies,  or  what 
remained  of  the  dead  crabs  that  were  cast  on  shore, 
and  in  the  m.ijority  of  cases  these  proved  to  be 
crabs  whose  shelb  were  soft.  Thus,  to  hunt  for, 
catch,  and  eat  those  brothers,  sisters,  or  children 
whose  transition  state  renders  their  shells  vulner¬ 
able,  is  probably  a  favorite  recreation  amongst 
cral». 

When  a  crab’s  body  is  cast  on  the  shore,  the  sand- 
hoppers  have  an  ample  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their 
brethren.  One  sand-hopper  is  only  one  mouthful 
for  a  crab ;  but  a  crab  serves  for  a  feast  to  forty  or 
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fifty  hoppers ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  dead 
animal  has  been  discovered,  nothing  remains  but 
the  outside  shell. 

AVhibt  wandering  along  the  sands  near  the 
chalky  eliffs  that  barred  out  tbe  sea,  we  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  some  unusual  footprints  on  the  sand. 
These  we  soon  made  out  to  be  those  of  a  rat,  which 
had  selected  this  marine  residence  for  its  retreat. 
Following  the  footmarks  along  the  sand,  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  rat,  from  its  action,  must  have  been 
in  pursuit  of  something,  and  this  something  we 
found,  from  the  additional  marks  on  the  sand  was  a 
crab.  There,  written  on  the  sand,  was  evidence  of  a 
slight  struggle,  then  indications  that  the  rat  had 
dragged  its  prey  along,  and  had  conveyed  it  to  the 
cliffs,  in  which  was  a  wide  crevice,  the  home  of  the 
({uadruped.  Around  this  was  a  complete  holocaust 
of  crabs’  legs,  claws,  &c.,  whilst  the  rat's  footmarks 
were  vbible  in  all  directions.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that,  protected  as  was  the  crab,  and  formid¬ 
able  as  were  its  claws,  yet  the  rat  proved  to  be  too 
powerful  an  enemy  for  it.  Interesting  as  bad  been 
tbe  witnessing  a  combat  between  crabs  and  sand- 
hoppers,  yet  we  believed  that  between  a  rat  and  a 
crab  would  be  far  more  so ;  we  therefore  iletermined 
to  watch  for  several  evenings  on  the  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  witnesses  of  such  a  scene,  and  our  perseverance 
was  at  length  rewarded. 

Having  selected  an  elevated  piece  of  rock  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  what  was  evidently  the  rat’s  home,  we 
awaited  the  high  tide  and  the  evening  twilight,  com¬ 
binations  suit^  alike  to  rats  and  wandering  crabs. 
During  three  evenings,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  rat, 
though  the  proceedings  of  the  crabs  afforded  us 
much  amusement  On  the  fourth,  however,  we  had 
scarcely  taken  up  our  position  before  we  saw  the  rat 
(juietly  descend  from  its  retreat,  and  trot  on  in  the 
most  business-like  way  towards  the  sea.  It  then  ran 
along  the  sand,  and,  spying  a  small  crab  inshore, 
jumped  on  it,  and  with  one  audible  crunch  de> 
stroyed  all  the  nipping  power  of  crab  and  claws ; 
disdmning  all  except  the  interior  of  the  body,  the 
rat  soon  went  in  pursuit  of  other  crabs ;  but  the  twi¬ 
light  had  changed  to  darkness,  and  so  we  could  not 
see  further  proceedings. 

This  preying  on  crabs  by  rats  is,  we  believe,  a 
rare  circumstance,  as  we  had  never  previously 
found  any  indications  of  such  a  proceeding  along 
the  many  coasts  which  we  had  visited ;  and  naving 
always  an  eye  to  trail  or  spoor,  we  believe  that 
such  a  practice  would  not  have  escaped  us,  had  it 
happened. 

Until  very  lately,  the  early  history  of  the  crab  was 
little  known.  From  the  time  it  leaves  the  mother, 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  until  it  becomes  a  tiny  crab, 
it  undergoes  singular  changes.  Nature  very  fre¬ 
quently  repeats  herself,  and  the  tadpole  is  not  more 
unlike  a  frog  than  is  the  crab  in  its  primitive  state 
like  a  crab.  It  attains  the  crab  form,  however,  when 
very  small. 

'The  large  brown  crab  may  be  found  on  nearly  all 
our  coasts.  To  discover  this  creature,  a  hooked 
iron  is  used  fastened  on  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
a  feeler  of  iron.  The  fisherman  thus  provided  j 
makes  inquiries  under  rocks  and  amidst  their  crev-  | 
ices,  and  tells  by  the  feel  where  a  crab  has  sought  ■ 
his  retreat,  from  which  he  may  be  dragged  by  the  I 
hooked  iron.  The  crab  is  esst'ntially  a  coaster,  for  | 
it  is  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  he  procures  his  food.  | 

He  is  a  scavenger,  and  “  he  loves  the  fat  worms,  —  i 

his  taste  is  low  ” ;  few  things,  animal  or  vegetable,  I 
being  above  or  below  his  appetite,  —  a  man  or  a  j 
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shrimp  being  equally  acceptable.  Shrimps  are 
1  readily  devoiirea,  but  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
catch,  for  few  creatures  are  more  active  and  able 
to  escape  from  pursuit  than  a  shrimp. 

There  is  in  this  a  wonderful  compensation  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  seems  to  run  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
animal  creation.  Take,  for  example,  the  crab, 
and  the  shrimp  or  prawn.  The  crab  is  a  creature 
whose  movements  are  comparatively  slow,  and 
hence  he  could  not  escape  by  speed  from  any 
pursuer ;  he  can,  however,  suddenly  sink  into 
the  sand  or  mud,  and  is  there  as  safe  as  passible 
from  any  foe.  Again,  his  hard  shell  protects  him 
from  almost  any  enemy.  The  shrimp  and  prawn 
are  so  much  the  color  of  the  sand  and  rocks 
amidst  which  they  are  commonly  found,  that  they 
are  difficult  to  be  seen ;  also  they  can  dart  away 
for  a  foot  or  two  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
then,  like  crabs,  can  sink  beneath  the  sand,  where 
they  lie  concealed.  Whenever  a  gaudy-colored 
fish  is  seen,  it  is  either  given  enormous  speed  in 
swimming,  or  it  is  a  denizen  of  rocky  and  weed^' 
coasts,  amidst  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  which  it 
easily  finds  a  secure  retreat.  Other  fish,  again,  by 
their  color  and  habits  obtain  safety ;  the  flounder, 
for  example,  being  able  to  bury  itself,  or  to  lie  on 
the  sand  quite  invisible  to  average  eyes,  and  thus 
to  avoid  its  foes.  What  the  flounder’s  habits  are 
among  fish,  so  are  those  of  the  partridge  and  lark 
among  birds;  these  two  winged  creatures  being 
able  usually  to  lie  concealed  on  a  ploughed  field 
even  without  attracting  attention.  When  the  tide 
commences  to  rise,  the  prawns  and  shrimps  advance 
with  it,  and  on  sandy  shores,  in  clear  water,  they 
can  be  seen  in  hundreds.  When  alarmed,  they 
dart  about  with  short  spasmodic  rushes,  which 
have,  however,  but  little  reason  in  them,  for  this 
leap  often  sends  the  prawn  high  and  dry  on  to  the 
sand,  where  it  is  easily  captured  by  hand.  The 
most  common  practice,  however,  is  to  settle  down 
in  the  sand,  and  this  is  accomplished  so  quietly 
and  rapidly,  that  unless  the  eyes  are  specially 
trained  to  such  things,  it  is  very  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  sandy-colored  transparent  prawn  lying 
on  the  sand  itself.  If  dexterous,  however,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  catching  a  shrimp  or  prawn  with 
the  fingers ;  it  is  merely  necessary  to  watch  him  as 
he  buries  himself  in  the  sand,  then  come  from 
behind,  and  nip  him  as  he  lies  half-buried.  It  is 
necessary  to  come  from  behind,  because,  whilst  the 
prawn  buries  his  body,  he  leaves  out  his  eyes  to 
look  about,  just  as  does  a  crab,  and  his  long  sensi¬ 
tive  feelers  are  moving  in  all  directions;  and  by 
these  sentries  the  prawn  is  informed  when  danger 
is  near,  and  then  with  a  rapid  dart  he  flashes  away, 
and  usually  escapes  from  view.  In  those  numer¬ 
ous  pools  which  generally  remain  on  the  shore, 
and  which  have  been  left  by  the  retreating  tide, 
prawns  and  shrimps  can  generally  be  found.  They 
lie  concealed  under  sea-weed,  stones,  and  in  the 
sand:  their  presence  is  generally  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  number  of  short  narrow  marks  on  the 
sand,  as  though  made  with  a  knife  by  stabbing  the 
sand ;  these  are  the  beds  in  which  the  prawns  have 
buried  themselves,  and  from  which  the^  have  rushed 
out  when  alarmed.  By  slowly  turning  over  the 
sand  with  the  fingers,  the  prawns  will  be  exposed  to 
view ;  but  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept,  or  they 
will  escape  observation  by  shamming  to  be  dead. 
It  is  extraordinary  the  pertinacity  with  which  crabs, 
prawns,  and  sand-hoppers  will  sham  to  be  dead. 
We  have  seen  a  crab  do  this  for  nearly  half  an 


hour,  though  no  person  was  nearer  to  him  than 
ohrselves,  and  we  being  fully  fifty  yards  off.  His 
eyes  all  the  time  were  protruded  and  watchful, 
whilst  he  lay  in  the  most  helpless,  deathlike  manner 
on  the  sand.  At  length,  seeming  to  believe  that 
the  threatened  danger  had  ceased,  he  first  very  quiet¬ 
ly,  then  more  rapidly,  and  at  last  with  an  undigni¬ 
fied  run,  moved  with  all  speed  towards  some  roeb 
and  weeds,  amidst  which  he  carefully  concealed 
himself.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  take  up  the  trail  of 
a  crab  on  the  sands  at  low  tide,  and  by  this  means 
to  trace  it  to  its  selected  retreat,  its  turns  and  twists 
being  often  very  difficult  to  follow.  The  chances 
are,  too,  that  all  the  time  the  crab  has  sent  out  its 
eyes  to  watch  what  its  pursuer  was  about,  and 
was  probablv  speculating  on  its  chance  of  being  dis¬ 
covered.  '^o  those  who  find  the  time  at  the  sea¬ 
side  hang  heavily  on  their  hands,  we  beg  to  suggest 
a  few  hours’  observation  of  the  creatures  we  nave 
described. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PALE8TRO. 

“  My  dearest  Archy,”  said  Miss  Lee  to  Arthur, 
“how  much  farther  are  we  to  be  dragged  in  the 
rear  of  the  conquering  army  ?  ” 

“Farther  than  we  want,  I  fear,  my  love.  But 
don’t  object.  Both  the  governor  and  my  sister-in- 
law  are  bent  on  going  on.  Are  you  frightened  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  am  not  frightened  with  yon.  Still,  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of 
death  when  I  came,  as  I  have  been  the  last  two 
days.” 

“  I  dare  say  not.  Neither  did  I.  It  will  do  both 
of  us  good.  We  have  looked  on  death  too  seldom. 
Mrs.  Silcote  does  not  inind  it  much.” 

“  How  she  goes  up  and.  down  among  the  dying!” 

“  And  among  the  dead.  I  dread  that  she  will 
find  something,  —  some  day.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  ^ 

“  Merely  that  those  white  and  blue  heaps  which 
we  saw  at  Genestrello  were  men  of  Tom’s  regi¬ 
ment.”  , 

“  Arthur,  how  horrible !  ” 

“  It  is  their  discovery  of  this  fact  which  makes 
them  push  on  so  fast.” 

“  Good  heavens !  do  they  wish  him  dead  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  I  think  they  have  some  idea  that 
they  will  find  him  wounded.  I  cannot  say  what 
they  have  in  their  heads.  They  are  wonderfully 
subdued  and  quiet,  and  in  continual  confabulation 
with  Boginsky.  We  had  better  walk  faster,  my 
own.  and  regain  the  carriages.” 

“  Let  us  stand  aside,  and  see  this  battery  pass,” 
said  Miss  Lee  to  her  lover.  “  How  beautiful  it  is ! " 

“  You  admire  it  more  than  anvthing  in  all  this 
brilliant  hurly-burly,”  remarked  Arthur. 

“I  do.  There  is  something  in  the  rattle  and 
rumble  of  artillery  which  attracts  me  more  than 
anything.  Yet  how  beautiful  these  French  have 
made  their  destructive  apparatus.” 

“  Yet  military  beauty  is  but  a  barbarous  and  un- 
artistic  style  of  beauty.  No  painter  has  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  anything  of  it  when  close  to  the 
eye.  The  Chinese  make  their  apparatus  of  wiu 
purposely  hideous.  I  am  not  sure  that  their  civili¬ 
zation  is  not  in  that  respect  higher  than  our  own.” 


looked  ailer  them  for  a  moment;  looked  at  the 
square,  stalwart  figure  of  the  Squire,  and  at  the 
graceful,  elastic  figure  of  Mrs.Silcote,  as  they  walked 
rapidly  away ;  and  he  remarked,  — 

You  belong  to  a  strange  nation,  and  you  are  the 
strangest  pair  of  that  nation  1  have  ever  seen. 
What  on  earth  do  you  propose  to  yourselves :  are 
you  mad  V  ” 

He  got  a  little  canteen  out  of  the  carriage,  which 
he  slung  round  him.  He  told  the  courier  that  they 
were  going  to  the  extreme  front  on  foot,  and  that 
he  must  do  the  best  he  could.  The  courier  urged 
that  the  Austrians  were  massed  on  the  left,  and  that 
the  uphot  of  the  day  was  extremely  doubtful.  Could 
not  Signor  Boginsky  persuade  monsieur  and  mailame 
to  stay  by  their  carriages  ?  In  case  of  a  failure  in 
turning  the  Austrian  right,  monsieur  and  madamu 
would  find  themselves  in  irremediable  difficulties. 

Boginsky  perfectly  agreed  with  him. 

“  We  shall  make  a  fiasco  of  a  retreat  if  necessary. 
But  they  are  resolute  to  go,  and  1  must  go  with 
them.  Tell  Mr.  Arthur  Silcote  about  our  having 
gone  forward.  Don’t  move  from  here  until  he 
comes  up,  and  take  your  orders  from  him.”  So  he 
ran  off  after  the  Stjuire  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
whom  he  quickly  overtook. 

“  Ha !  ”  said  the  Squire,  “  are  you  coming  with 
us  ?  This  is  kind.  We  did  not  think  of  you.” 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  considered  anything,  sir, 
when  you  made  this  determination  of  going  to  the 
front  aJone  with  madame.  It  is  a  very  mad  resolu¬ 
tion  :  cannot  I  persuade  you  from  it  ?  ” 

“  Why  is  it  mad  ?  We  have  before  us  there,  the 
one  a  husband,  the  other  a  son.  We  have  talked 
t<^ther  about  him  so  much,  that  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  him,  for  we  have  both  forgiven  him. 
Is  there  anything  mad  in  that  ?  ” 

Boginsky  thought  it  a  rather  Bedlamite  whim; 
but  he  had  long  ^fore  been  told  that  the  Squire 
was  mad,  and  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  odd,  and  so  he 
said  nothing,  but  walked  behind  them,  and  found 
that  he  had  to  walk  fast  too. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law  were  talking 
eagerly  as  they  walked.  There  came  a  heavy 
shower,  without  thunder,  which  wetted  them  all, 
and  yet  they  walked  on  still,  talking  eagerly.  Mrs. 
Silcote  walked  on  the  path  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  Silcote  walked  on  her  left  in  the  road.  There 
came  some  artillery  passing  them  at  a  trot,  taking 
the  right  side,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent.  The 
trooper  on  the  right  of  the  gun  nearly  rode  over 
Silcote ;  Silcote  merely  put  up  his  left  shoulder  and 
got  out  of  the  way,  joining  Mrs.  Silcote  again  at 
once,  and  beginning  the  conversation  as  eagerly  as 
ever. 

Boginsky  wondered  what  they  could  be  talking 
about.  He  went  up  to  caution  the  Squire,  and 
overheard  them. 

“  1  am  quite  prepared  for  what  you  propose,  my 
dear,”  said  the  Squire,  “  as  I  have  said  a  dozen  times 
before  this  week.  If  he  chooses  to  acknowledge  you, 
without  knowing  of  your  great  inheritance,  let  us 
give  him  another  chance.  If  he  is  not  man  enough 
tor  that,  you  are  a  fool  if  yon  allow  him  to  recognize 
you.” 

“  flight  1  ask,  sir,  once  more,”  demanded  Bogin¬ 
sky,  “  what  is  your  particular  object  in  this  very  in¬ 
sane  expedition  ?  ” 

“  We  are  going  after  Colonel  Silcote,”  replied  the 
Squire.  “  We  have  information  that  his  regiment 
is  in  the  extreme  Austrian  right.  We  wish  to  go 
towards  the  Austrian  right” 


It  caused  no  particular  astonishment  to  the  S<|uire 
to  see  that  Reginald  was  standing  beside  Boginsky; 
there  was  too  much  noise  to  be  surprised.  He  how¬ 
ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  ^‘ginald  whence 
he  had  come,  and  where  was  James  ? 

“  He  is  in  the  Austrian  lines,  with  Uncle  Tom 
and  Aunt  Mary.  But  I  came  away,  and  got  here 
through  the  rice-fields.  I  did  not  care  to  stay  with 
them,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  beaten.  Uncle  Tom 
calls  me  a  fool,  and  Aunt  is  mad.” 

“Monsieur  also  is  very  mad,”  said  Boginsky. 
“  Will  monsieur  be  so  goo<l  as  to  cease  talking  in  an 
excited  way  to  madame  on  family  matters,  which 
surely  may  keep  until  this  hell  has  burnt  itself  to 
cinders,  to  listen  and  to  look  ?  Thai  is  the  Austrian 
right ;  will  you  go  there  after  him  V  ” 

To  their  left  was  a  field  of  blossotning  maize,  more 
than  breast  high,  in  which  grew  poplars,  planes, 
mulberries,  all  now  in  full  leaf,  —  a  very  little  field, 
which  dipped,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  into 
squashy,  green  rice-grounds,  intersected  by  runnels 
of  water,  through  which  blue-coated  soldiers  were 
trotting  and  splashing.  Behind,  a  hillock  and  a  red- 
roofed  building.  Beyond,  a  vast  cumulus  of  artil¬ 
lery  smoke,  driven  away  from  them  by  the  wind ; 
so  great  and  so  vast,  that  it  competed  with  the  real 
cumulus  of  the  thunderstorm  which  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  southeast.  Beyond  this  ficti¬ 
tious  gunpowder  cumulus  rose  a  distant  squarely- 
shaped  Alp. 

So  much  for  what  they  saw;  what  they  heard 
was  still  more  terrible.  A  chattering  rattle  of 
musketry  close  to  them,  getting  more  furious  and 
more  prolonged  as  it  grew  more  distant ;  beyond, 
the  staccato  of  rapidly-worked  artillery,  striking  the 
ear.  Boginsky  was  alongside  of  them  now,  and  said, 
“  That  is  the  Austrian  left :  you  will  surely  turn 
back.” 

But  Mrs.  Silcote  said  “  No,”  adding,  what  seems 
to  be  improbable,  that  she  had  heard  heavier  firing 
firom  mere  field-pieces  before.  “  Reginald,”  she  said, 
“  you  can  guide  us  over  the  ground  you  passed 
yesterday  ?  ” 

Reginald  demurred  strongly.  It  was  a  bad  road 
enough  on  horseback,  —  utterly  impAssable  on  foot. 
He  had  great  difiiculty  in  getting  through  yester¬ 
day.  'The  way  lay  on  causeways,  through  rice-fields, 
and  the  waters  were  let  out  for  irrigation.  He 
almost  refused. 

“  Are  you  afraid  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Silcote. 

“  Yes,”  said  Reginald,  petulantly. 

“  What  are  we  to  do  now,  then  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Thomas.  “Reginald,  who  could  have  guided  us, 
has  turned  coward.” 

“  Why,  we  must  go  on  alone,  my  dear,”  replied 
Silcote,  “  and  leave  Reginald  and  Boginsky.” 

“  /  am  going  with  you,  monsieur,”  said  Boginsky. 
“  I  think  that  we  are  behaving  like  mad  people,  but 
I  will  go  with  you.  Ckime,  young  gentleman,  think 
yet  once  again,  and  show  us  the  way  by  which  you 
came.” 

“  It  is  not  safe,”  said  Reginald.  “  We  shall  have 
to  go  under  fire.” 

“  Don’t  force  the  boy,”  said  Silcote,  in  perfect 
good-humor.  “  Let  us  pull  through  it  together.” 

“  But  he  knows  the  way,”  said  Boginsky ;  and 
added  some  flowers  of  speech  in  his  own  language, 
the  meaning  of  which  could  only  be  guessed  by 
their  emphasis.  “If  you  will  go  on  this  expedi¬ 
tion,”  he  said  aside  to  Silcote,  “  I  think  that  your 
only  chance  lies  with  this  young  gentleman.  And 
I  fancy  that  he  wants  bribing.” 
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“  The  infernal  young  coward,”  said  Silcote.  “  I 
would  bribe  him  fast  enough,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
be  wants.  I’ll  give  him  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds,  if  that  b  any  good.” 

He  would  take  a  bribe  if  you  knew  what  to 
give  him,”  replied  Belinsky. 

"  “  Let  me  bribe  him,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  I  will 
goon  manage  the  matter  for  you.  I  will  not  wait 
for  your  leave.  Here  goes.” 

“  Reginald,”  she  said,  “  you  will  just  be  pleased 
to  take  us  to  your  uncle’s  regiment  at  once,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Your  grandfather  emphatical¬ 
ly  orders  you  to  do  so.” 

And  he  said  not  another  word,  but  went.  He 
bad  been  used  all  his  life  to  being  ordered,  and  had 
only  just  broken  loose  from  James,  the  last  person 
who  had  ordered  him.  He  was  not  displeased  to 
find  himself  ordered  about  again,  even  though  the 
order  was  to  go  under  fire.  He  was  not  physically 
afraid  of  going  with  them;  he  hated  more  the 
bustle  and  the  excitement  of  the  thing  than  the 
danger.  Yet,  by  his  ten  minutes’  hesitation  at 
Palestro,  he  cleverly  and  dexterously  disposed  of  all 
his  chances  of  heirship  which  seemed  so  fair  while 
bis  grandfather  was  in  a  sentimental  mood  about  hb 
wronged  son  Algernon. 

“  What  a  pity  it  b  that  Betts  b  not  here ;  what 
be  might  do  in  shares,  for  instance,  with  the  tele¬ 
graph  !  A  man  with  so  much  capital  in  hand  as  I 
have  might  have  made  a  (juarter  ^f  a  million  by  the 
mtelligence  I  have  gained  in  the  .  '-t  ten  minutes.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,  il.'ar  father,”  said 
Mrs.  Silcote,  as  she  took  his  hand  to  help  her  over 
a  runnel  in  the  rice-fields. 

“  I  will  explain,”  said  Silcote.  “  That  furious 
volcano,  for  which  we  have  been  pushing,  has  ceased 
its  eruption,  —  there,  you  have  slipped  your  foot  in, 
and  have  wetted  it,  —  you  should  jump  farther ; 
that  furious  volcano  has  ceased,  and  that  means 
that  the  Austrian  right  is  turned,  and  that  they  are 
in  retreat. 

Reginald  and  Boginsky  had  been  going  swiftly 
before  them  until  now.  She  said  quietly,  “  Call 
Reginald  and  Boginsky  back.” 

Her  voice  reached  them,  and  they  turned  to 
come.  “Is  the  right  really  turned?”  she  asked 
Silcote. 

“  There  b  no  doubt  of  it.  Why  thb  comparative 
slenoe,  otherwise  ?  ” 

“  Then  we  shall  see  him.  He  is  not  one  to  be 
left  behind.  I  shall  see  him,  after  twenty  years, 
once  more.” 

Reginald  and  Boginsky  were  beside  them  now. 

“  Is  the  Austrian  right  turned  ?  ”  she  asked.  Bo¬ 
ginsky  pointed  to  a  mass  of  scarlet  and  red  on  a 
hill,  backed  by  the  smoke  of  musketry  fire,  and 
said,  “  The  luck  of  the  Tedeschi  has  forsaken  him. 
He  would  not  be  crowned,  and  so  Hungary  is 
avenged  in  bitter  tears.  The  star  of  the  Second 
of  December  is  in  the  ascendant.” 

“  I  do  not  happen  to  understand  your  allusions,” 
said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  All  I  ask  b  thb  :  Are  the  Aus¬ 
trians  beaten  ?  ” 

“  They  are  most  certainly  beaten.” 

They  passed  on  more  swiftly  now,  for  the  way 
led  out  of  the  rice-fields,  and  passed  round  a  low 
hill,  whose  few  trees  were  ripped  and  broken  by 
cannon  shot.  Reginald,  getting  excited,  guided  them 
well  and  swiftly.  The  firing  was  getting  less  furi¬ 
ous,  and  more  distant. 

They  were  passing  over  the  ground  which  had 
been  crossed  by  the  divbion  of.  Cialdini  only  a  few 


hours  before :  and  were  among  the  dead.  At  first 
the  corpses  lay  few  and  far  between,  —  no  wounded 
here,  all  killed  by  artillery  at  a  long  range  :  but  as 
they  went  on  they  grew  thicker  and  thicker.  A 
few  ambulances^  were  standing  or  moving  among 
them  ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  were  walking  be¬ 
side  one,  the  shuddering  defensive  motion  of  an  arm, 
or  the  ghastly  stare  of  an  agonized  face,  would  tell 
them  that  some  poor  fellow  had  not  passed  the  gate 
of  death,  but  was  too  near  it  to  care  much  whether 
he  was  succored  or  not.  This  was  the  fair  work  of 
musketry;  and  soon  they  came  on  the  first  white 
uniform  lying  solitary  among  the  blue  around.  Bo¬ 
ginsky  took  off  hb  hat  respectfully. 

“  The  foremost  man,  sir,”  he  said  to  Silcote. 
“  The  hero  of  the  day.  In  ’49  I  prayed  to  be  cold 
and  stark  like  him  in  the  post  of  honor.  I  can  at 
the  least  take  oft  my  hat  to  him  now.” 

Silcote  only  nodded  at  him,  for  a  growing  awe 
was  upon  him ;  Reginald  was  going  so  straight  and 
so  swift.  Towards  what? 

“We  are  close  to  Ponte  Minbriole,  now,”  said 
Reginald,  turning  suddenly.  “  That  b  it  among 
the  trees.” 

“  Why  are  we  going  there  ?  ”  asked  Silcote  un¬ 
der  his  breath. 

“  They  were  there  thb  morning,”  replied  Regi¬ 
nald.  “  Aunt  and  James,  and  Uncle  Tom.  But 
they  will  not  be  there  now.  It  is  all  silent.” 

Very  nearly.  There  were  a  few  live  figures 
moving  .about,  but  there  were  more  dead  than  liv¬ 
ing.  A  little  sluggbh  stream,  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  against  which  abutted,  over  the  stream,  a 
low  white  one-storied  house  with  a  red  roof ;  close 
by,  among  fine  trees,  was  a  mansion  with  a  cupola 
which  rose  alxive  them;  a  little  farther  away  an¬ 
other,  very  like  it.  In  front,  to  the  eastward,  be¬ 
yond  the  woods,  the  war  was  feverishly  growling 
itself  into  a  temporarj'  silence ;  but  here,  by  this 
little  bridge,  there  was  silence,  almost  peace. 

“  There  they  are,”  whispered  Reginidd. 

“  There  are  who  ?  ”  replied  Silcote,  abo  in  a 
whisper. 

“  Aunt  and  James,”  replied  Reginald,  aloud. 
“  That  is  aunt  sitting  down  under  the  wall,  and 
James  is  standing  by  her.  I  don’t  see  Uncle  Tom.” 

“  Thank  God,”  said  Silcote.  “  He  and  hb  caval¬ 
ry  are  far  away,  by  now. 

“  O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  Reginald.  “  Hb 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  rear,  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  too  weak  to  ride  any  farther,  and  volunteered 
to  stay  with  the  11th  Jiigars.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
that  ?  No,  by  the  way,  I  don’t  think  I  did.” 

“  Stay  back,  all  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 
“  The  worst  has  happened,  for  I  see  her  sitting 
there  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  No  one 
has  so  good  a  right  tliere  as  myself,  as  she,  and 
James.  Keep  them  back,  Silcote.  After  so  many 
years !  —  ” 

He  had  fallen  quite  dead,  fVom  a  suddenly  mor¬ 
tal  wound,  headlong  on  his  face,  which  was  only- 
saved  from  laceration  on  the  ground  by  the  sword- 
arm,  held  up  in  defiance,  upon  which  his  face  had 
fallen.  He  looked  as  though  he  was  asleep  when  they 
found  him,  and  then,  when  James  rabed  his  heavy 
head  upon  his  knee,  they  thought  he  was  alive ;  for 
death  had  come  so  sudden  and  so  swift  that  the  last 
fierce  challenge  had  been  but  half  uttered,  and  had 
left  its  expression  in  his  half-opened  mouth ;  and  a 
dim  ghost  of  the  fury  of  battle  was  stiU  looking  at 
them  out  of  his  staring  eyes. 

It  b  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  and  what 
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to  leave  unsud.  The  reader  must  place  himself  in 
the  situation.  The  Princess  was  more  experienced 
in  one  little  attention,  we  shall  all  want  some  dajr, 
than  was  James.  When  that  was  done,  she  sat 
down  and  began  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  sing- 

infr 

Singing  in  a  very  low  voice,  sometimes  in  Ger¬ 
man,  sometimes  in  Italian.  Her  grief  was  so  deep 
that  Providence  in  His  mercy  had  dulled  it.  Tliere 
was  a  deep,  bitter  gnawing  at  her  heart,  which  un¬ 
derlay  everything  else ;  as  the  horror  of  his  doom 
must  make  itselt  felt  in  the  last  quiet  sleep  of  a 
criminal  before  his  execution,  let  him  sleep  never  so 
quietly.  Yet  her  feeble  intellect  was  for  a  time 
numbed,  and,  as  James  feared,  mercifully  crazed ; 
it  refused  to  acknowledge  what  had  happened. 
These  half-witted  women  can  love  wondrous  well. 

No  help  had  come  near  them.  Janies  thought  of 
his  position.  “  The  living,”  he  thought,  “  are  more 
than  the  dead.  If  I  can  get  her  away  I  will.” 

He  made  two  or  three  efforts,  but  she  only  pointed 
to  what  lay  beside  them.  The  third  time  she 
answered  him,  “  We  must  wait  till  he  wakes.”  And 
then,  believing  that  she  was  crazed,  he  said  no  more, 
and  so  stood  against  the  wall,  while  she  sat  on  the 
ground,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  singing  in  a  low 
voice. 

I  suspect  you  will  see  sights  like  these,  and  far 
worse,  if  you  follow  the  track  of  war.  I  have  seen 
much  worse  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  unex- 
anmled.commercial  prosperity. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  James  to  see  his  mother 
coming  swiftly  towards  them  through  the  dead.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  direction  in  which  Regi¬ 
nald  had  gone,  and  was  sure  that  his  mother  would 
follow  him  to  the  very  verge  of  safety.  She  had  had 
previous  experience  of  battle-fields :  he  almost  ex¬ 
pected  her.  But  when,  without  noticing  him,  she 
knelt  beside  the  dead  man’s  side  first,  gazed  in  his 
face,  which  now,  the  conventionalities  of  death  hav¬ 
ing  been  gone  through,  was  dull,  calm  and  expres¬ 
sionless,  when  she  kissed  him,  and  smoothed  his 
curls  —  m^  hand  is  too  rude  to  go  on.  AVhen  he 
saw  all  this  he  was  both  surprised  and  frightened. 

Still  more  .so  when  the  poor  Princess  roused  her¬ 
self  to  say,  “  I  know  you,  my  fine  madam :  you  are 
Mrs.  Sugden.  He  belongs  to  me,  I  gave  up  all  for 
him.”  And  his  mother  replied,  still  looking  on  the 
dead  man,  “  You  were  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  I 
thank  you ;  but  I  gave  up  more  to  him  than  you  did. 

I  am  his  widow.” 

The  Princess  could  not  understand  this  at  first, 
but  began  her  loud  singing  again.  The  next  thing 
which  James  noticed  was  Silcote  himself,  with  his 
great  square  solemn  face,  looking  down  upon  his 
dead  son. 

Mrs.  Silcote  looked  up  in  his  face.  “  I  won’t  re¬ 
proach  you  more  than  I  can  help,  my  dear,”  she 
said ;  “  but,  if  you  had  not  made  that  concealment 
about  my  inheritance  to  me,  this  could  never  have 
happened.  It  would  have  been  better  that  he  had 
had  it  and  spent  it  all  a  hundred  times  over,  than 
that  this  should  be.” 

Silcote  bowed  his  head  and  said  nothing.  The 
next  voice  which  was  heard  was  that  of  the  good 
Count  Boginsky.  “  My  dear  friends,”  he  said  calmly, 
“  to  whom  am  I  to  addri^  m^-self  concerning  arrange¬ 
ments  ?  ”  I 

Silcote  went  away  with  him.  “  What  would  you 
recommend  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  This  is  a  terrible  thing  | 
for  us,  my  dear  Count  That  poor  corpse  which  lies 
there  was  once  my  favorite  son ;  that  lady  kneeling 


by  him  is  his  wife.  He  had  quarrelled  with  both  of 
us,  and  we  were  pursuing  him  to  force  him  into  t 
reconciliation,  and  we  find  him  dead  and  stark. 
Our  only  object  was  to  renew  our  love  to  him,  sir. 
He  had  been  very  extravagant,  and  had  not  treated 
her  well,  but  we  could  have  tamed  him,  and  now  he 
is  dead  I  cannot  realize  it  I  meant  to  have  fo^ 
given  him  all  for  her  sake,  if  he  had  only  acknowl¬ 
edged  her.” 

“  You  have  forgiven  him,  have  you  not  ?  ”  srid 
Boginsky,  who  since  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  was 
taking  a  higher  line  altogether. 

“  God  knows  I  have,”  said  Silcote.  “  But  details. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  matters.  I  never 
was  at  fault  before,  but  I  am  infinitely  shocked  and 
distressed.  It  is  inconceivable  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  terribly  conceivable  soon.  Can  you  arrange?” 

“  As  a  friend.  You  and  yours  have  been  good 
friends  to  me.  I  shall  be  in  a  different  position 
soon.  Will  you  give  me  the  title  of  friend,  as  an 
equal,  and  let  me  manage  matters  for  you  in  that 
capacity  ?  May  I  order  as  I  please  ?  ” 

“  You  may  order  as  you  please.” 

“  Then  go  to  that  poor  Princess,  your  own  sister, 
and  comfort  her,  and  win  her  confidence.  Go  and 
do  that,  Silcote.  She  has  been  a  misguided  woman, 
but  a  loving  one.  Go  and  save  her  heart  from 
breaking.  Now  that  he  lies  cold  and  dead,  she  has 
no  one  left  but  you.” 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

8UXT  LACHRTM.£  RER17M. 

And  so  Boginsky  went  among  the  others  while 
Silcote  went  alone  to  his  sister. 

She  still  sat  on  the  ground.  The  movement  of 
the  others  around  her,  and  her  jealous  wonder  at 
Mrs.  Silcote  having  taken  her  place  solemnly  and 
silently  beside  the  corpse,  had  aroused  her,  and  had 
enabled  her  to  pass  into  the  second  stage  of  her 

Kief,  that  of  terror.  She  sang  no  more,  but  sat  and 
}ked  around  her  fearfully.  At  this  time  Silcote 
came  and  bent  over  her.  She  spoke  first,  looking 
wildly  up  into  his  face. 

“  Any  time  but  now,  brother,”  shet  said,  hurriedly. 
“  I  know  that  I  cannot  die  for  many  years.  You 
shall  reproach  me  for  the  rest  of  my  weary  life  for 
all  my  wickedness  towards  you,  if  you  will  only 
spare  me  now.  Any  time  but  now.  There  is  a 
fbeling  of  deep  horror  on  me  at  this  time,  which  is 
almost  too  much  to  bear.  All  this  is  my  doing.  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  mercy ;  I  have  ruined  your 
life  and  have  killed  him.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spare 
me ;  I  only  ask  for  a  little  time.” 

“  Sister,”  said  Silcote  gently. 

“  I  do  not  ask  to  be  spared,  brother.  I  will  bear 
any  penance  you  may  put  upon  me.  I  only  ask  yon 
not  to  begin  it  just  yet.  I  cannot  repair  the  wrong 
I  have  done,  I  cannot  replace  the  papers  I  stole,  1 
cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life.  But  I  can  bear  my 
penance.  I  only  ask  you  to  spare  me  just  now.  I 
know  that  you  are  just  and  hard,  and  that  you  will 
be  hard  and  just  with  me;  which  will  be  terrible. 
Only  remember  that  I  have  not  one  human  soul  left 
to  love  me  in  the  whole  world:  except  perhaps 
Kriegsthurm.” 

“  Mary,  my  dearest  old  girl,”  said  the  Squire. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  ”  said  the  Princess. 

“  My  gcrad  old  Mary :  my  dear  old  sister.  I  will 
love  you.” 

The  poor  woman  drew  herself  away  from  him. 
“  Don’t  speak  like  that,”  she  said.  “  You  had  better 
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bemn  on  me  at  once  than  speak  to  me  like  that 
Because,”  she  added,  almost  quaintly,  “  you  don’t 
know  everything  yet,  and  so,  ii  you  forgive  me  now, 
ire  shall  have  to  go  through  the  whole  business 
a<mD.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone.  I  can 
bear  it  all  if  I  have  time.  But  I  am  frightened.” 

« My  dearest  Mary,”  said  Silcote,  bendii^  over 
her  and  kissing  her,  “you  are  mazed  with  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.  Can  you  listen  to  me?  I 
will  speak  very  slowljr.  I  know  everything,  or 
believe  I  know  everything,  and  will  seek,  if  you  wish 
it,  to  know  nothing  more.  Everything  is  entirely 
forgiven,  even  if  it  were  a  hundred-fold  as  much.” 

u  It  was  Kriegsthurm,”  said  the  mazed  Princess. 
“  It  was  he  who  committed  that  unutterable  wicked¬ 
ness.  She  was  pure  and  good,  and  I  was  innocent 
of  that” 

“  Of  course  you  were.  But  listen  carefully,  my 
poor  Mary.  Suppose  that  hellish  device  had  been 
yours,  which  I  never  believed,  I  have  so  entirely 
forgiven  everything  that  I  could  take  you  to  my 
bosom  just  the  same  as  I  do  now.” 

She  repulsed  him.  “  Not  yet,”  she  said.  “  I  will 
not  kiss  you  till  you  know  the  whole  truth.  Old 
Baylock  can  tell  it.  I  am  perfectly  certsun  that  you 
do  not  know  the  whole  truth.” 

“  If  old  Raylock  does,  most  other  folks  do,”  re- 
maiked  Silcote.  “Come,  Mary,  don’t  reject  me 
and  my  love  after  so  many  years’  estrangement. 
Let  there  be  an  end  of  all  this  shameful,  miserable 
plotting  and  counterplotting.  We  have  served  one 
another  ill.  You  served  me  ill  once  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  have  served  you  ill  ever  since.  Let  there  oe 
a  finish  and  an  end  of  it.  By  Jove,  that  is  near!” 

The  thunderstorm  which  followed  Palestro  was  on 
them.  The  lightning  had  struck  a  tree  within  sight, 
and  the  rain  began  to  come  down  furiously.  “We 
must  move,  sister,”  he  said,  and  she  raised  herself 
on  his  arm.  He  took  her  into  a  little  door-way  in 
the  wall  of  the  little  white  house,  and  they  sat  down 
together  on  the  ground-  side  by  side,  as  they  had 
done  often  as  children.  In  a  minute  or  so  her  head 
lay  upon  her  brother’s  breast,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  up  into  his. 

“Is  it  really  true  that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
cruel  to  me,  after  all  my  folly  ?  ”  she  asked. 

And  he  kissed  her  tenderly.  “  We  will  give  the 
rest  of  our  lives  to  one  another,  and  to  others.  All 
hard  words  and  hard  thoughts  must  be  buried  in  the 
grave  which  Boginsky  is  getting  ready  yonder.  Let 
us  sit  here  and  watch  the  storm.” 

The  war  had  roared  itself  into  stillness,  and  the 
storm  was  past,  leaving  the  Italian  blue  unstained 
overhead  where  they  all  stood,  a  silent  party,  round 
the  grave  which  the  hired  peasants  had  just  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  by  the  side  of  the  canal  among  the 
trees,  in  a  very  quiet  place,  quite  out  of  sight  of  the 
village,  or  indeed  of  any  building  except  one  tall 
campanile,  which  rises  from  among  the  trees  close 
to  him,  and  seems  to  keep  him  company  as  he 
deem. 

“I  little  thought  how  well  I  loved  him,”  said 
Silcote. 

“  Few  could  help  it,”  said  James  quietly.  “  I  did 
•0,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  my  father.” 

“  I  little  thought  that  you  two  would  meet,  and 
meet  so,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  God  has  been  very 

Kto  you  and  to  him  in  that  matter.  Come,  and 
s  leave  him  to  his  rest.” 

They  were  all  dry-eyed,  and  only  the  Princess 
h^  not  spoken.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  hear  him, 
Silcote  took  her  tenderly  by  the  arm  to  lead  her 


away.  She  did  not  speak  even  then,  only  set  up  a 
low  childish  wail  so  mournful,  so  desolate,  so  unut¬ 
terably  sad,  that  the  floodgates  of  their  grief  were 
loosened,  and  they  walked  away  together  with 
bowed  heads. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  MAORI  KING-MAKER.  ‘ 

There  are  two  races  in  New  Zealand,  the  Ma- 
ories  and  the  Pakehas.  A  Maori  means  a  native,  a 
P2kkeha  a  stranger ;  the  first  term  is  applied  to  all 
the  aboriginal  tnbes,  the  second  to  all  the  European 
settlers.  There  has  recently  been  a  fierce  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  these  two  races,  and,  after  a 
war  of  five  years,  the  Maori  has  had  the  worst  of  it ; 
we  have  driven  him  back  into  his  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  and  confiscated  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
of  hb  land.  We  have  not  much  reason,  however, 
to  be  proud  of  our  laurels,  —  we  have  suflTered 
heavy  loss  and  firei^uent  repulse :  an  ill-armed,  un¬ 
disciplined  band  of  two  thousand  savages  kept  the 
British  regiments  at  bay  for  years,  and  succumbed 
only  to  the  force  of  superior  numbers. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may  have  something 
to  say  of  my  own  experience  during  this  war; 
meanwhile  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  William  Thompson,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it.  In  England  we  feel  only  a 
languid  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  an  island  so  re¬ 
mote  as  New  Zealand,  and  our  knowledge  of  local 
matters  is  necessarily  imperfect.  It  is  only  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  a  member  of  Parliament  declared  to 
the  House  that  the  Maori  chief  Tauranga  had  joined 
the  rebels.  It  is  still  disputed  among  commenta¬ 
tors  whether  Gamaliel  was  a  man  or  a  mountain  ;  it 
admits  of  no  dispute  that  Tauranga  is  a  flourishing 
settlement,  and  not  a  rebel  chief,  as  the  honorable 
member  imagined.  About  the  same  time  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  OxfoiS,  usually  so  well  informed  on  every 
question  he  bandies,  announced  at  a  missionary 
meeting  that  the  New  Zealand  war  was  at  an  end, 
inasmuch  as  William  Thompson,  the  Maori  king, 
had  given  in  his  submission.  The  Bishop’s  error 
would  not  have  been  greater  if  he  had  called  Lord 
Derby  King  of  Great  Britain. 

William  Thompson  was  something  more  than  a 
king ;  he  was  the  maker  of  kings,  the  Warwick  of 
New  Zealand.  He  was  certainly  the  most  remark¬ 
able  man  the  Maori  race  has  ever  produced,  and 
must  ever  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  His  native  name  was  Na  Wi  Tan- 
uhana  te  Waheroa;  he  was  the  son  of  a  sanguinary 
chief  who  carried  bis  victorious  arms  through  almost 
every  part  of  the  northern  island,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  killing  his  enemies,  devoured  them  after  death. 

While  still  a  boy,  he  entreated  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  enter  a  missionary  school.  The  old  chief 
would  rather  have  seen  him  dancing  the  war-dance 
or  wielding  the  tomahawk,  but  he  could  refuse  noth¬ 
ing  to  his  favorite  son.  His  tribe  had  given  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  a  heifer ;  the  employee  of  that  society 
at  Tauranga  could  well  afford  to  educate  his  son. 
Tauranga,  where  William  Thompson  spent  his  youth, 
is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  island, 
midway  between  Auckland  and  Napier,  and  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  colony ; 
it  has  a  noble  harbor,  sheltered  tirom  the  heavy 
surf  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  terminating  in  the 
mounwn  of  Mongonui,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  Maories  used  to  bury  their  dead.  It  was  here. 
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in  1864,  that  the  Maories  ran  up  Te  Papa,  or  the 
Gateka,  and  repulsed  our  forces,  with  the  loss  of 
nine  officers,  who  were  shot  down  by  the  enemy 
when  deserted  by  their  own  men  ;  it  was  here,  also, 
a  month  later,  that  our  soldiers,  who  had  yielded  to 
a  sudden  panic,  retrieved  their  character  by  defeat¬ 
ing  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  Many  battles 
had  been  fought  among  the  natives  themselves  on 
this  same  spot  before  Archdeacon  Browne  settled 
there  as  a  missionary,  thirty  years  ago,  and  received 
as  one  of  his  pupils  Na  Wi  Tanuhana  te  Waheroa, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such 
cases,  was  baptized  as  William  Thompson,  by  which 
name  he  has  ever  since  been  known. 

In  point  of  intellect,  the  Maories  are  superior  to 
any  other  Polynesian  race ;  they  can  learn  all  that 
we  can  learn,  and  their  mental  development  is  not 
arrested  at  an  early  period.  They  are  inferior  to 
our  peasant^  in  the  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts ;  they  live  in  huts  which  are  worse  than  dog- 
kennels  ;  they  wear  clothes  which  the  inmate  of  a 
union  would  reject  with  scorn ;  their  only  furniture 
is  a  bed  of  fern  ;  their  only  covering  a  mat  of  wild 
flax  ;  but,  while  inferior  to  our  peasantry  in  these 
respects,  they  are  superior  to  them  in  education  and 
general  intelligence.  They  can  read  and  write ; 
they  know  the  Old  Testament  almost  by  heart; 
thev  are  familiar  with  their  own  history  and  the 
political  aspects  of  the  times.  They  are  passionate¬ 
ly  fond  of  war,  and  for  four  hundred  years,  ever 
since  they  landed  in  the  island,  the  tribes  have  been 
engaged  in  constant  warfare.  We  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  arrest  this  warfare  ;  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  natives  to  fight  their  battles  within  sight 
of  our  settlements,  and  to  commit  every  kind  of 
outrage  with  impunity ;  so  long  as  our  lives  and 
property  were  respected  we  never  interfered.  In 
theory,  the  natives  were  British  subjects,  though 
they  liad  never  been  conquered,  or  acknowledged 
our  supremacy.  In  point  of  fact  they  were  inde- 

fiendent  of  our  sway,  and  cared  nothing  for  our 
aws  and  institutions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  island  when  William 
Thompson  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  “  I 
found  my  country,”  he  says,  “  covered  with  torrents 
of  blood.”  To  arrest  this  blooilshed,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  distracted  country,  became  the  work 
of  his  life.  His  mission  was  that  of  the  peacemak¬ 
er,  and  nobly  did  he  discharge  its  duties  :  whenever 
he  heard  that  war  had  broken  out  between  two 
tribes,  he  hurried  to  the  spot,  often  threw  himself 
between  the  combatants,  and  never  ceased  his  ef¬ 
forts  till  he  had  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside  their 
arms.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  son  of  a 
cannibal  chief  acting  the  part  of  an  apostle  of 
peace. 

But  William  Thompson  aimed  at  something  high¬ 
er  than  the  prevention  of  war;  he  wished  to  l>e- 
come  the  saviour  and  regenerator  of  his  race.  They 
were  without  laws,  without  morals,  without  cohesion 
or  organization.  Through  contact  with  the  Pakeha, 
who  taught  them  his  vices  without  his  virtues,  and 
tainted  them  with  his  diseases  without  imparting 
the  remedy,  they  were  fading  away  like  the  leaves 
of  the  forest.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  had 
been  reduced  to  one  thinl  of  their  former  number ; 
unless  something  were  done,  and  done  at  once, 
they  would  diappear  and  forever.  Thompson  un¬ 
dertook  to  do  this  something ;  how  he  did  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  history.  He  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
Pakeha,  but  he  wished  also  to  save  the  Maori  fbom 
destruction.  This  could  only  be  done  in  one  way. 


by  forming  them  into  a  united  people,  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  ruled  over  by  their  own  sovereign. 
They  were  not  ripe  for  Pakeha  institutions  or  Pale- 
ha  laws ;  let  them  adopt  laws  and  institutions  in 
keeping  with  their  less  advanced  civilization.  The 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  their  great  mother  across 
the  ocean,  would  still  be  the  Queen  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  ;  the  Maori  King  and  the  Pakeha  Kawana 
(governor^  would  be  her  representatives,  each  rul¬ 
ing  over  nis  own  people,  both  subordinate  to  her. 
Thompson  expressed  his  political  creed  by  one  of 
those  symbolic  acts  so  common  among  eastern  na¬ 
tions  :  he  placed  two  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  a  third 
resting  on  them  horizontally  thus ;  |  |-; 

the  two  lower  were  the  local  governor  and  the 
Maori  King,  the  third  was  the  British  Queen  sup¬ 
ported  by,  but  superior  to,  both. 

The  Maori  King  movement,  thus  .originated  by 
Thompson  in  1858,  met  with  general  acceptance 
sunong  the  native  tribes,  and  was  even  counte¬ 
nanced  at  first  by  Governor  Gore  Brown,  by  Bishop 
Selwyn,  by  Sir  W.  Martin,  and  by  all  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Maori  race.  As 
we  had  done  nothing  for  them  ourselves,  the  least  we 
could  do  was  to  offer  no  opposition  when  they  tried 
to  do  something  for  themselves.  A  convocation  of 
the  northern  tribes  was  held  in  the  Waikato  for  the 
election  of  a  king.  Two  old  chiefs  had  almost 
equal  claims  to  the  crown  ;  the  one  was  Potatan,  a 
pensioner  of  the  Colonial  government,  the  other, 
Willijun  Naylor,  a  Raglan  chief,  who  has  always 
been  our  friend  and  mly.  Both  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  warriors  in  their  youth,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Maori  people.  Neither  of  the 
two  showed  much  ambition  to  wear  the  Maori  crown. 
Naylor  firmly  declined  the  honor,  —  he  was  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject,  and  tupired  to  nothing  higher.  He 
pointed  out  to  Thompson  that  the  movement  might 
soon  assume  a  more  dangerous  shape,  and  involve 
him  and  others  in  ruin.  Thompson  foresaw  that 
his  might  be  the  fate  of  all  great  reformers,  but  he 
was'  willing  to  suffer  if  his  race  might  survive.  He 
had  no  personal  ambition,  or  he  might  have  held 
the  first  place  himself ;  he  was  cofltent  to  be  second, 
and  Potatau  the  First  became  the  King  of  the  Ma¬ 
ori  people. 

Native  magistrates  were  appointed,  taxes  levied, 
a  code  of  laws,  grounded  on  the  Old  Testament, 
published,  a  small  army  organized,  and  Ngaruawa- 
hia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  AVaipa  and 
Horatin  rivers,  declared  the  capital  of  the  Maori 
kingdom.  The  revenue  from  different  sources  did 
not  exceed  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  was  considerably  under  that  sum.  Potatau  the 
First  (our  soldiers  irreverently  called  him  King  Po¬ 
tato),  was  thus  the  cheapest  monarch  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne,  and,  if  we  had  allowed  the  Maories 
to  continue  playing  at  kings,  they  would  have 
amused  thentselves  and  done  us  no  harm.  We 
should  certainly  have  done  so,  if  they  had  not 
passed  a  law  which  directly  affected  the  interests 
of  the  colonists,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  strong  in¬ 
dignation  amongst  them.  Immense  tracts  of  land 
had  been  bought  from  the  natives,  partly  by  the 
government,  and  partly  by  private  individuals. 
The  government  paid  at  an  average  of  a  farthiM 
an  acre,  and  sold  it  at  a  minimum  price  of  ten  shil¬ 
lings.  The  land-sharks  —  as  the  speculators  in 
land  were  well  named  —  paid  much  less  ;  acres 
have  been  bought  for  a  Jew’s-harp,  a  string  of 


;  but  the  Maories  had  now 


lieads,  or  a  re<l  nightcap ;  but  the  Maories  had  now 
come  to  know  the  value  of  their  land,  and  were 
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angry  at  those  who  had  cheated  them  out  of  it. 
Why  should  the  government  buy  their  land  for  a 
ferthing  and  sell  it  at  ten  shillings  ?  Why  should 
the  m^ionaries  share  in  the  general  spoil?  If 
they  were  good  men  they  should  have  protected 
them  from  the  land-sharks;  instead  of  doing  so 
some  of  them  had  obtained  large  tracts  of  land  at 
a  nominal  price.  AVa.s  this  just  ?  Was  it  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  those  principles  which  they  professed  and 
taught?  With  such  ideas  seething  in  the  Maori 
mind,  an  ebullition  was  inevitable. 

At  this  time  Thompson  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
teacher  the  missionary,  and  began  to  complain  of 
the  injustice  with  which  the  Maories  were  treated. 
“You  must  bear  these  things  patiently,”  he  was 
told,  “and  look  up  to  heaven.”  “Yes.”  said 
Thompson  bitterly,  “  and  while  we  are  looking  up 
to  heaven  you  are  looking  down  to  earth,  and  rob¬ 
bing  us  of  our  lands.”  Through  his  influence  a  law 
was  passed  that  no  more  land  should  be  sold  to  the 
Pakena,  and  this  law  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  A  native  at  Taranaki  sold 
a  piece  of  land,  which  it  was  afterwards  proved  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  a  collision  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  natives  and  our  troops  when  the  latter 
were  taking  possession  of  it  On  hearing  of  this 
Thompson  hurried  to  Auckland,  and  requested  an 
interview  with  the  governor,  in  order  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  might  be  amicably  arranged.  For  some 
unknown  reason  he  was  refused  admission,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Waikato  with  a  sorrowful  heart.  He 
there  met  Mr.  Gorst,  now  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who  was  travelling  through  the  country,  and  invited 
him  to  open  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
native  youths,  a  charge  which  he  was  at  first  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept.  Mr.  Gorst  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  enlightened  views  and  humane  disposi¬ 
tion,  as,  in  truth,  every  one  does  who  has  ever  met 
him.  That  gentleman,  soon  after,  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  under  Government.  At  their  next  meet¬ 
ing  Thompson  lamented  over  him  as  a  man  who  was 
lost;  he  had  no  confidence  in  him  now  that  he  was 
a  salaried  official.  The  king’s  party  published  a 
newspaper  in  Maori  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
native  race.  Mr.  Gorst  brought  out  an  opposition 
paper  called  the  Pihoihoi  Moke  Moke,  or  Solitary 
Sparrow.  The  king’s  followers,  having  the  worst  of 
the  argument,  cut  it  short  by  seizing  ^Ir.  Gorst’s 
printing-press,  and  driving  him  from  the  Waikato, 
^e  Government  retaliated  by  declaring  all  Maories 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
rebels.  'Those  who  were  living  among  the  settlers 
left  their  lands  and  hurried  to  the  Waikato.  War 
was  now  imminent,  but  Tliomiison  used  every  effort 
to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed.  He  protected 
the  settlers  from  violence,  he  respected  their  prop¬ 
erty;  on  hearing  that  an  armed  band  of  three 
hundred  Maories  had  descended  the  Waikato  river, 
he  hurried  after  them  and  persuaded  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  It  was  only  on  learning  that  an  army,  under 
General  Cameron,  was  marching  against  him  that 
he  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  he  entered  on  a  struggle,  the  evils 
of  which  he  fully  foresaw. 

Space  would  fail  us  if  we  were  to  tell  of  the  en- 
mgements  between  our  forces  and  the  Maories  at 
Koheroa,  Mere  Mere,  Rangirirei,  Piko  Riko,  and 
Rangiawahia.  The  natives  fought  with  heroic 
bravery,  and  yielded  only  to  the  pressure  of  su¬ 
perior  numbers.  We  had  ten  regiments,  and  they 
could  never  bring  more  than  five  nundred  men  into 
the  field.  Thompson  tried  to  negotiate,  but  the 


time  for  negotiation  was  passed;  all  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword.  The  natives  made  their  last 
stand  at  Orakau,  where  three  hundred  men  and 
women  held  out  for  three  tlays  without  water,  with¬ 
out  provisions,  against  one  thousand  two  hundred 
British  soldiers.  General  Cameron  tried  to  save 
the  women ;  they  refused  to  leave  their  husbands 
and  brothers ;  their  onlv  answer  was,  “  We  will 
fight  on,  ake,  ake,  ake  {forever,  forever,  forever).” 
And  they  did  fight  on,  the  women  with  the  same 
bravery  as  the  men,  till  their  pah  was  sapped  up  to, 
when  one  half  broke  through  our  ranks  and  es¬ 
caped  ;  the  rest  were  slain  or  captured. 

Thompson  was  not  at  Orakau,  he  had  retired  to 
his  own  stronghold  at  Mangautautari,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  for  a  time,  and  then  fell  bSck  to  the  'Thames 
district,  where  he  remained  quietly  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  When  he  saw  that  the  contest  was  hope¬ 
less,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Brigadier 
Carey,  and  gave  in  his  submission.  He  was  at- 
tacheil  to  the  Maori  king,  but  he  form.-iUy  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  supremacy  of  the  British  crown  which,  in 
truth,  he  had  never  denied.  He  showed  his  insight 
into  human  nature  by  his  symbolical  description  of 
Governor  Grey  and  General  Cameron.  Taking  a 
flexible  twig,  he  bent  it  round.  “  This,”  he  said, 
“is  the  governor,  always  crooked  in  his  policy”; 

then,  straightening  it  out,  he  added,  “  thus  ” - 

“  is  the  general,  straightforward  in  all  that  he  does 
and  says.”  Thompson  was  faithful  to  his  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  prevented  his  followers  from  taking 
part  in  the  war  at  Tauranga.  He  now  devoted  his 
time  to  the  improvement  of  his  tribe.  Drunken¬ 
ness,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  was  sweeping  them 
away.  He  repressed  drunkenness  with  a  high  hand 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirits,  and  making  it- 
death  for  any  one  who  introiluccd  them  among  his 
followers.  So  touching  was  the  picture  he  drew  of 
the  evils  of  this  vice  during  an  interview  with  the 
governor,  that  the  latter  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
pledge  on  the  spot.  All  his  land  in  the  Waikato 
was  confiscated,  but  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
piossessions  on  the  Thames.  He  refused  to  part  with 
a  single  acre :  “  Why  should  you  Pakehas  buv  more 
land,  when  you  have  too  much  already  ?  ”  But  he 
leased  large  tracts  to  the  settlers,  and  such  was  their 
confidence  in  his  good  faith,  that  they  sent  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  the  Thames,  with  no  other  pro¬ 
tection  than  his  pledged  wonl. 

A  friend  of  mine  paid  him  a  visit  toward  the  close 
of  1865.  The  only  question  put  to  him  on  the  way 
by  the  natives  was,  “  Are  you  a  missionarj-  ?  ”  On 
learning  that  he  was  not,  he  was  alloweil  to  pass. 
Thompson  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  missionary' 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  territories  of  his 
tribe ;  other  Pakehas  might  travel  in  safety. 
Thompson  and  his  tribe  had  ceased  to  be  Christians, 
and  gone  over  en  masse  to  the  new  kind  of  religion, 
known  as  Pai  Marire,  of  which  he  became  the  offi¬ 
ciating  high-priest.  Much  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  dancing  round  “  nius,”  or  worshipping-posts,  and 
chanting  a  sort  of  litany  which  he  had  taught  them. 
He  e.xcused  himself  to  his  visitor  by  saying,  “  The 
people  must  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  this  is 
better  than  nothing.  I  have  done  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  fbrever.  At  first  I  believed  all  thov  taught 
me ;  their  religion  was  like  a  coat  which  ^tted  me 
well.  ^Vhen  I  came  to  know  them  better,  first  one 
sleeve  dropped  oft',  then  another,  then  the  whole 
coat.  A  man  must  have  a  coat  to  wear,  so  I  have 
put  on  Pai  Marire  for  want  of  something  better ;  but 
it  hsmgs  loosely  about  me,  and  some  day  I  may  drop 
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it  too.”  He  accompanied  these  words  with  the 
usual  symbolical  action,  pulling  off  first  one  sleeve, 
then  the  other,  then  the  whole  coat 

Though  the  governor  had  taken  the  pledge,  and 
professed  himself  his  friend,  he  still  believed  in  his 
crooked  policy,  and  suspected  him  of  a  design  to 
take  him  prisoner.  He  never  slept  twice  in  the 
same  place ;  none  of  his  followers  knew  beforehand 
where  he  was  to  sleep. 

Thompson’s  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  life. 
About  six  months  ago  he  started  for  Wellington  on 
a  mission  of  mercy.  A  Maori  often  undertakes  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  with  no  other  luggage 
than  ^e  calico  shirt  or  flax  mat  he  wears.  He 
swims  rivers,  plunges  into  swamps,  threads  his  way 
through  the  bush, “feeds  on  wild  berries,  and  quench¬ 
es  his  thirst  from  the  running  stream.  There  was 
a  time  when  Thompson  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  such  a  journey,  but  mental  anxiety,  constant  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  hardships  of  war  had  weakened  his 
constitution,  and  affected  his  health  and  spirits. 
When  the  governor  visited  him,  he  had  received 
him  with  kindness  and  respect.  He  was  now  about 
to  visit  the  governor,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
same  hospitality.  He  asked  nothing  for  himself,  he 
went  to  intercede  for  his  countrymen  whose  lands 
had  been  confiscated.  On  reaching  Wellington,  he 
was  treated  with  marked  coldness  and  neglect.  The 
gates  of  Government  House  were  clo^  against 
him,  and  he  was  sent  to  lodge  in  the  caravansary 
set  apart  for  the  lowest  class  of  Maories.  The 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  entertain  his 
petition,  and,  finding  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  north  and  began  his 
journey  homeward.  He  was  not  destined  to  finish 
that  journey  ;  he  died  of  fever  by  the  way,  and  his 
ashes  now  repose  with  those  of  his  fathers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  passions  evoked  by  the  recent  war  must  be 
allowed  to  subside  before  justice  can  be  done  to 
such  a  man  as  Thompson,  but  we  can  sadely  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  posterity.  His  life  was,  in  one 
sense,  a  failure,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
lives  of  all  great  men,  and  his  name  will  survive  in 
the  annals  of  New  Zealand  as  one  who  strove  to 
become  the  saviour  and  regenerator  of  a  corrupt  and 
dying  race. 


THE  GORILLA  AS  I  FOUND  HIM. 

Ix  1861,  M.  Du  Chaillu  introduced  a  new  ape  to 
the  public,  who  with  proverbial  fickleness  immediate¬ 
ly  discarded  the  orang-outang.  A  name  gathered 
out  of  the  log-book  of  a  Carthaginian  naval  officer 
became  established  in  the  English  language  as  a 
choice  expression  of  abuse ;  and  a  few  months  after 
the  publication  of  M.  du  Chaillu’s  book,  a  young 
lady,  brought  up  before  a  London  police-court  for 
beating  her  little  brother,  tried  to  justify  herself  by 
saying  that  he  had  called  her  a  gorilla. 

This  ape,  occasionally  mentioned  by  old  African 
voyagers,  perhaps  seen  by  Hanno,  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  had  been  discovered  for  purposes  of  science  by 
some  American  missionaries  m  the  Gaboon  in  1846. 
It  was  first  described  and  named  by  Professor 
Wyman  of  Harvard,  in  1847,  and  shortly  afterwards 
by  Professor  Owen.  But  M.  Du  Chaillu  gave  a  di¬ 
rect  impulse  to  that  line  of  research  by  bringing 
from  Afinca  a  la^er  number  of  specimens  than  had 
ever  been  collected  before ;  and  perhaps  an  indirect 
impulse  by  awakening  that  public  curiosity  which 
fi^uently  influences  scientific  work.  Everj'body 


must  have  noticed  how  the  ape  ^estion  has  culmi¬ 
nated  during  the  last  five  years.  Ibis  is  partly  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  popularity  of  the  gorilla.  M.  Da 
Chaillu  is  also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  drawn 
the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the  coast-region 
of  AVestem  Equatorial  AfHca;  an  extraordinary 
country,  which  had  been  passed  over  by  previous 
explorers  as  it  had  been  passed  over  by  the  Portu- 

fuese  settlers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  region 
as  been  justly  called  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
Du  Chaillu’s  Country ;  and  its  discoverer,  whatever 
his  faults  may  be,  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Africa,  which  he  has  lately  confirmed  by  a 
gallant  and  genuine  journey  of  exploration. 

Soon  after  his  “  Adventures  in  Equatorial  AfHca” 
appeared,  his  veracity  was  called  in  question  by  a 
high  authority,  and  a  long  controversy  ensued,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  all  parties  concerned 
(however  great  their  scientific  attainments  might  be) 
were  fighting  completely  in  the  dark.  I  saw  but 
one  way  in  which  the  question  could  be  settled,  and 
determined  to  go  to  the  gorilla  country  to  investigate 
it  there.  Imagine  that  a  new  history  of  Europe 
were  to  be  brought  out,  filled  with  statements  of  a 
novel  and  a  startling  kind.  A  thorough  critic  would 
at  once  refer  to  the  original  authorities,  and  perhaps, 
beginning  with  the  British  Museum  and  the  State- 
paper  Office,  would  find  himself  gradually  led  on  to 
the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Hague. 

In  the  same  manner  I  supposed  at  first  that  a  trip 
to  the  Gaboon  would  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
There  I  consulted  the  American  missionaries ;  they 
were  my  printed  books  ;  the  information  which  they 
gave  me  was  clear  and  reliable ;  but  it  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  visit  other  and  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  gonlla  country  to  gain  the 
desired  information.  The  Fan  country  was  my  Es¬ 
curial,  the  Fernand  Vaz  my  Hague,  the  natives  were 
my  Manuscripts.  It  required  skill  to  read  them, 
but,  living  among  them,  i  soon  acquired  that  skill; 
and  I  did  not  leave  them  till  I  had  perfectly  satisfied 
my  curiosity. . 

Had  I  been  employed  by  others  to  pursue  an  in¬ 
quiry  which  was  attended  with  many  hardships,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  I  should  be  likely  to  hurry 
over  it.  But  1  went  out  of  my  own  acconl ;  at  that 
time  I  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  a  single  scien¬ 
tific  man ;  I  had  never  seen  M.  Du  Chaillu  ;  I  had 
Uiken  no  part  in  the  gorilla  controversy ;  I  had  not 
even  formed  a  definite  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the 
matter.  I  was  consequently  thoroughly  unbiased; 
I  was  also  unshackled,  —  my  time  was  iiiy  own  ;  and 
I  soon  began  to  eiyoy  the  kind  of  life  which  I  was 
obliged  to  lead.  I  may  add  that,  although  I  was 
very  young  at  the  time,  I  fully  appreciated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  task  which  I  had  set  myself  to  do. 
Therefore,  although  I  remained  only  a  few  months 
in  the  gorilla  country,  1  remained  there  long  enough 
to  e.xhaust  the  question ;  and  when  I  left  that  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  not  to  hurry  back  to  England,  but  to 
spend  ten  months  more  in  other  parts  of  AVestem 
Africa. 

The  historical  critic,  on  finding  himself  in  a  new 
world  of  manuscripts,  would  be  naturally  inclined  to 
make  original  investigations  of  his  own,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  1  did  in  the  gorilla  country. 
But  let  it  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  on  the 
present  occasion  I  appear  before  him  in  the  simple 
capacity  of  critic.  I  examined  at  the  risk  of  my  life 
rare  and  difficult  documents;  but  M.  Du  Chaillu 
pointed  them  out  for  me ;  and  if  I  bring  forward  any 
new  facts,  it  will  be  those  only  which  he  passed  over 


THE  GMDRILLA  AS  I  FOUND  HIM. 


fiom  carelessneat,  or  which  it  answered  his  purpose  had  only  a  canoe,  and  canoes  cannot  be  sailed 
to  suppress.  against  the  wind. 

The  following  were  the  chief  questions  under  dis-  But,  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  a  Captain  John- 
pute:  1.  Was  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  map  correct  V  2.  Had  son  just  then  appeal^  in  the  Gaboon,  bound  for 
he  really  travelled,  “on  foot,  and  unaccompanied  the  Fernand  Vaz.  He  was  sent  there  by  an 
by  other  white  men,  eight  thousand  miles  ”  ?  3.  American  firm  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased 

Were  the  strings  of  a  native  harp  made  of  a  vege-  factor.  Captain  Lawlin.  He  gave  me  a  seat  in  his 
table  fibre?  4.  Were  the  Fans  cannibals?  5.  long-boat,  and,  starting  on  May  28,  we  coasted  tour 
Were  wild  elephants  driven  into  an  enclosure  some-  days,  then  entered  the  delta  of  the  Ogobai,  and 
what  after  the  Asiatic  method  ?  6.  Did  the  tfhiego  paddled  through  swamps,  till  on  the  sixth  day  we 

ntbouve,  or  bald-headed  chimpanzee,  build  an  um-  emerged  into  a  beautiful  river,  with  hippopotami 
brella-ehaped  nest,  and  sit  under  it  when  it  rained  ?  raising  their  brown  heads  in  all  directions,  and 
7.  Was  the  young  gorilla  when  captured  ferocious  green  prairies  skirting  the  water’s  edge.  Down  to 
and  untamable  ?  8.  Had  M.  Du  Chaillu  ever  killed  the  beach  poured  men  and  women,  crazy  with  de- 
a  gorilla  ?  9.  Had  a  gorilla  killed  a  hunter  be-  light  at  the  prospect  of  trade,  and  shouting,  “  Law¬ 

longing  to  his  party?  10.  Had  he  correctly  de-  li’sson!  Lawli’s  son ! ”  for  there  had  been  no  white 
scribed  the  habits  of  that  ape,  especially  as  to  its  man  in  the  river  since  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  left  it  and 
method  of  attack  in  the  erect  posture,  and  its  prac-  Lawlin  had  died.  We  passed  a  strip  of  white  sand 
tice  of  beating  its  breast  like  a  drum  when  enraged  ?  on  the  left  bank,  which  was  point^  out  to  me  as 
Starting  from  Liverpool  December  24,  1861,  and  the  site  of  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  factory,  and  soon  arrived 
arriving  in  Gaboon  early  in  the  following  February,  at  Lawlin’s,  which  stood  on  a  small  island  about 
I  went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Kev.  W’illiam  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  had 
Walker,  an  American  missionary,  who  had  lived  in  received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  natives,  and  had  called 
the  gorilla  country  about  twenty  years.  it  Brooklyn.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  sent  for  a  na- 

Now,  when  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  been  first  attacked,  tive  who  could  speak  English ;  made  arrangements 
he  announced  that  he  had  written  to  his  missionary  with  him  for  hiring  a  canoe  and  a  crew,  and  for 
friends,  Mr.  AValker  of  Gaboon,  and  Mr.  Mackey  of  starting  up  river  the  next  morning. 

Corisco ;  and  that  they  would  soon  write  to  clear  The  reader  of  M.  Du  ChaUlu’s  book  may  remem- 
him  from  the  unjust  charges  which  had  been  made  ber  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  gorilla  en- 
against  him.  They  did  write  |  but  M.  Du  Chaillu  countered  in  the  Muni,  all  his  remarkame  adven- 
did  not  venture  to  produce  their  letters.  Both  Mr.  tures  had  oceurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town 
Walker  and  Mr.  Mackey,  whom  I  saw  shortly  after,  called  Goumbi,  capital  of  the  llembo,  or  upper  Fer- 
told  me  that,  although  upon  some  grounds  M.  Du  nand  Vaz,  and  ruled  over  by  King  Quenqueza.  It 
Chaillu  had  t^en  ignorantly  and  unjustly  attacked,  was  there  that  he  had  shot  his  gorillas ;  there  that 
yet  they  could  not  conscientiously  assert  that  his  he  had  found  his  unfortunate  hunter  weltering  in 
^k  was  true.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  in-  blood ;  there  that  he  had  listened  to  the  plaintive 
ferred  from  their  apparent  silence.  They  spoke  cry  of  the  Kooloo-kamba  (koola-kooloo-koola-koo- 
wannly  of  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  personal  qualities ;  it  loo) ;  *  there  that  he  had  seen  the  bald-headed 
was  under  Mr.  Mack^’’s  wing  that  he  had  made  his  chimpanzee  sitting  under  its  umbrella-shaped  nest, 
first  journey  to  the  fans,  and  Mr.  Mackey,  a  vete-  To  Goumbi,  therefore,  I  determined  to  go  without 
ran  at  that  kind  of  thing,  said  that  he  showed  great  a  moment’s  delay. 


powers  of  endurance.  Both  of  his  friends  deeply 
regretted  that  he  had  written  such  a  book. 


But  in  the  course  of  our  first  day’s  voyage  we 
were  met  by  some  people  who  told  us  that  Quen- 


But  neither  of  them  could  tell  me  what  he  had  queza  was  on  a  visit  to  a  town  close  by.  I  landed 
done  in  the  Fernand  Vaz  ;  whether  he  had  killed  at  this  town,  shook  hands  with  the  monarch  before 

forilla.s  there  or  not.  Mr.  Walker  thought  that  he  an  admiring  crowd,  dined  with  him,  and,  after  hav- 
ad  killed  one ;  so  did  Mr.  Mackey  ;  so  md  Captain  ing  conversed  with  him  for  a  long  time  on  the  spuri- 
BurtOn,  who  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  Gaboon  coun-  ous  object  of  my  visit  (a  desire  to  trade),  ventured 
try  while  I  was  in  the  Mum ;  so  did  I.  But  it  must  to  touch  upon  the  real  one.  His  answer  was  con- 
be  understood  that  our  conclusions  were  mere  con-  cise.  He  and  Paulo  (as  he  called  M.  Du  Chmllu) 
jectures ;  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  anything  had  been  in  the  habit  of  shooting  goriUas  together 


about  the  matter. 

We  knew  only  that  gorillas,  which  are  not  very 


in  the  bush. 

This,  I  thought,  completely  settled  the  matter; 


We  knew  only  tnat  gorillas,  whicn  are  not  very  ims,  i  tnougnt,  completely  settiea  tne  matter; 
common  in  the  Gaboon,  and  which  are  exceedingly  but  at  another  town,  where  we  stoppied  the  next 
rare  in  the  Muni,  are  more  plentiful  in  the  Fernand  morning  (Quenqueza  going  with  me),  I  was  intro- 
Vaz ;  that  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  traded  on  that  river  duced  to  a  lady  named  Mary.  She  was  the  wife  of 
a  long  time ;  that  in  fact  there  was  no  good  reason  the  chieftain  who  had  given  Brooklyn  to  Captain 
why  he  should  not  have  killed  a  gorilla ;  and  so  we  Lawlin.  She  had  been  educated  by  the  mission- 
thought  that  he  had.  As  for  his  description  of  the  aries  of  the  Gaboon,  and  spoke  English  remarkably 
gorilla's  ferocity,  that  is  another  matter  altogether,  well.  She  had  served  as  interpreter  to  Captain 
which  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  a  sub^quent  Lawlin ;  had  a  very  Iteautiful  and  intelligent  face ; 


portion  of  this  article. 


had  no  African  empressetnerU  in  her  manner ;  and 


At  one  time  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  spoke  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as  if  she  was  con- 
obliged  to  leave  the  gorilla  country  without  being  scious  of  the  gravity  of  words, 
able  to  complete  my  investigations.  The  Fernand  In  the  course  of  conversation  she  asked  me 
Vaz  river  was  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  from  the  whether  I  had  really  visited  the  river  with  the  in- 
Gaboon,  and  could  not  be  reached  overland  on  ac-  tention  of  setting  up  a  factory.  I  replied  that  I 
count  of  the  delta  of  the  Ogobai.  By  the  time  that  had  made  use  of  that  pretext  to  facilitate  travelling, 
I  had  satisfied  myself  about  the  Fans  and  the  ele-  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  preaching  sermons, 
phants,  by  journeys  into  the  interior,  via  the  Muni - — - - - 

and  the  Gaboon  it  was  the  Hrv  season  rliirin<T  *  Tbe  Kooloo-kamba  U  a  new  variety  of  the  chimpanxee,  which 

T-  "y  se^n,  aunnw  discovered;  but  it  utters  no  such  sound  as  the 

Which  winds  blow  continuously  from  the  south  ;  I  above. 
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The  native*  recognize  onl^  two  classes  of  white 
men,  traders  and  missionaries,  and  believe  that  we 
live  in  a  small  island,  and  are  all  of  us  related  to 
one  another.  When  I  told  her  what  I  had  come 
for,  she  said  that  as  soon  as  Captain  Lawlin  had 
heard  of  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  book,  he  had  gone  up  the 
river,  and  had  made  inquiries  of  the  native  hunters, 
and  had  fonnd  out  that  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
shot  gorillas ;  he  had  only  shot  little  birds. 

“  But  here  is  Quenqueza,”  said  I,  “  who  says  that 
he  and  M.  Du  Chaillu  shot  gorillas  together.”  “Ah, 
sir,”  she  said,  “  you  must  not  believe  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  tell  you ;  they  do  not  speak  the  truth.”  Then 
she  turned  to  Quenqueza,  who  was  present,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  stern  voice ;  upon  which  he  hung 
down  his  head,  and  mumbled  out  something  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth.  “What  does  he  sav?”  I  asked. 
“  He  san  that  Paulo  and  he  went  a  long  way  into 
the  bush,"  said  one  of  my  interpretei-s.  “  Quen- 
^eza !  ”  said  L  He  looked  up.  “  Paulo  —  ngina  f  ” 
Here  I  imitated  the  act  of  shooting.  Quenijueza 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  “  Nyawhi  ”  (no). 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this,  and  determined 
to  examine  the  hunters  of  Goumbi  with  great  care. 
I  had  two  interpreters,  Oshupu,  a  Gaboon  man,  and 
Maiuk,  a  Femand-Vaz  man ;  the  dialect  spoken  in 
the  two  rivers  being  the  same.  I  contrived  to  sow 
ill-will  between  them  to  prevent  collusion ;  and  on 
arriving  at  Goumbi  (June  6th)  I  called  the  hunters 
of  the  town  together,  and  told  them  that  1  wanted 
to  go  into  the  bush  to  shoot  ngina  (the  gorilla). 
Upon  this  there  were  many  cries  of  “  Heigh  !  heigh  !  ” 
and  raising  up  of  hands.  AVho  ever  heard  of  a 
white  man  going  to  shoot  ngina  f  Why  would  n’t  I 
do  as  Paulo  did  ?  They,  the  hunters,  would  go  in¬ 
to  the  bush  and  kill  nginas  and  bring  them  to  me, 
for  which  I  would  pay  them  liberally  in  cloth,  pow¬ 
der,  and  tobacco.  I  said  1  would  give  them  all  that 
if  they  would  show  me  nginas  in  the  bush.  But 
they  shook  their  heads  and  lookeil  discontented. 
Why  could  n’t  I  do  as  Paulo  did  ?  was  the  eternal 
refrain ;  tor  savages,  like  law^'ers,  are  the  slaves  of 
precedent 

The  end  of  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  route  was  four  days 
distant  fiom  Goumbi.  This  was  the  great  journey 
which  had  “  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  physical 
structure  of  Equatorial  Africa.”  1  found  at  Goumbi 
the  five  men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  his  ultima 
Thule,  examined  them  each  in  private  and  each 
twice,  —  once  by  the  Gaboon,  once  by  the  Fernand- 
Vaz  interpreter.  They  all  told  the  same  story,  — 
“  Paulo  was  a  fine  man ;  he  walked  the  bush  well.” 
“  When  he  was  on  the  journey,”  I  asked,  “  an<l 
while  he  was  living  at  the  town,  what  did  he 
shoot  ?  ”  “  lie  shot  squirrels,  birds,  and  small  mon¬ 
keys.” 

M.  Du  Chailln  mentions  especially  one  man,  Etia, 
a  noted  gorilla-hunter,  in  whose  company  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  shot  gorillas.  This  man  gave  the 
same  evidence. 

I  remained  about  nine  days  at  Goumbi,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  other  matters  of  interest ;  and  will  now  sum 
up  the  points  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Du 
Chaillu’s  map  I  cannot  pretend  to  sa^  much,  as  I 
took  no  instruments  with  me.  But  his  journeys  are 
without  geographical  importance. 

2.  His  statement  that  he  travelled  on  foot  eight 
thousand  •miles  is  monstrous.  The  journej'S  which 
he  did  make  were  e.xceedingly  creditable  in  a  young 
and  illiterate  trader,  but  uey  cannot  be  dignified 


with  the  name  of  explorations.  In  a  few  months  I 
covered  almost  as  much  ground  as  he  had  covered 
in  several  years,  and  I  call  myself  a  tourist.  M.  Da 
Chaillu,  I  do  not  doubt,  had  the  desire  to  explore, 
but  he  had  not  the  means.  Africa  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  all  countries  to  travel  in. 

3.  The  harp-string  question,  as  is  well  known,  is 
decided  in  his  favor. 

4.  And  the  Fans  are  cannibals;  at  least  such  is 
the  belief  of  the  missionaries  who  have  resided 
among  them,  of  the  native  tribes  who  surround 
them,  of  Mr.  Mackey,  Captain  Burton,  and  my¬ 
self,  who  have  visited  them.  The  opinions  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  I.iondon  cannot  be  received  upon 
this  question,  and  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  therefore  borne 
out  in  his  statement.  But  with  respect  to  the 
“  dreadful  signs  of  cannibalism,”  of  which  he  speaks 
so  much,  nobody  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
them  except  himself. 

5.  Wild  elephants  are  enclosed  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  that  fact; 
but  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  description  of  the  enclosure  is 
erroneous  and  confused.  If  he  saw  anything  of  the 
kind,  he  observed  badly. 

6.  The  umbrella-shaped  nest  is  a  myth.  All  the 
anthropoid  apes  in  Africa  build  nests,  which  they 
sit  on,  not  under.  I  have  seen  the  nests  both  of  the 
gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Goumbi.  M.  Du  Chaillu  lately  sent  two  chimpan¬ 
zee  nests  to  the  British  Museum,  and  says  in  his  re¬ 
cent  work,  “  They  were  somewhat  diflTerent  in  form 
from  those  I  found  in  my  former  journey."  I  should 
think  they  were.  No  such  nests  as  those  figured  in 
his  first  work  are  to  be  found  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
or  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  M.  Du  Chaillu 
does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the  real  use  of 
these  nests,  and  even  now  seems  to  suppose  that 
they  are  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  umbrellas. 
They  are  really  beils  for  hjing-m.  The  African 
apes,  though  to  some  extent  terrestrial  in  their 
habits,  belong  to  the  trees,  and  it  can  easily  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  female  cannot  be  conveniently 
confined  upon  a  branch.  When  she  is  pi-egnant, 
therefore,  the  male  builds  this  rude  layer  of  sticks 
and  boughs,  which  is  deserted  after  parturition. 

7.  The  only  young  gorilla  which  I  saw  in  a  state 
of  captivity  was  not  at  all  ferocious.  M.  Du  Chail¬ 
lu  must  therefore  allow  that  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  what  may  very  possibly  be  a  rule.  Much 
depends,  I  should  imagine,  upon  the  age  of  the  go¬ 
rilla.  The  one  that  I  saw  was  very  young. 

8.  The  evidence  relating  to  this  question  has  been 
already  detailed.  As  for  the  gorilla  in  the  Muni, 
Mr.  Mackey  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  M. 
Du  Chaillu,  a  collector  of  skins,  brought  no  gorilla 
skin  back  from  the  interior,  which  proves  that  he 
did  not  even  purchase  one  during  that  journey. 
When,  on  the  basis  of  all  that  evidence,  I  denieil 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  killed  a  gorilla,  he  offered 
to  bet  Dr.  Gray  a  thousand  pounds  that  he  would 
kill  one.  That  showed  a  very  noble  spirit,  but  was 
scarcely  to  the  point.  I  ilid  not  say  he  could  not 
kill  a  gorilla,  but  that  he  had  not  killed  one. 

9.  As  for  the  poor  hunter  who  was  killed  by  a 
gorilla,  it  is  an  admirably  written  scene,  and  very 
affecting,  but  it  does  not  contain  a  single  word  of 
truth.  No  one  has  been  killed  by  a  gorilla  within 
the  niemo^  of  man  in  any  part  of  the  gorilla  coun¬ 
try  that  either  M.  Du  Chaillu  or  myself  have  vis¬ 
ited. 

10.  When  I  asked  Etia  and  some  Other  natives 
whether  the  gorilla  in  anger  beat  its  breast  like  a 
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THE  GORILLA  AS  I  FOUND  HIM. 


drum,  they  all  laughed  uproariously,  and  evidently 
considered  it  a  very  foolish  (juestion.  “  But  Paulo 
gays  so,”  said  I.  “  Yes,”  said  they,  laughing  still 
more  loudly  ;  “  Quenquera  told  him  that.”  In  the 
preface  to  his  recent  work,  M.  Du  Chaillu  expressly 
says  that  he  has  met  with  fresh  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  that  statement.  What  is  that  evidence  ?  Did 
the  male  gorillas  which  he  encountereil  beat  their 
breasts  ?  No ;  but  a  young  gorilla  he  had  in  cap¬ 
tivity  used  to  thump  the  ground  and  his  legs  with 
his  fists  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  all  that  M.  Du 
Chaillu  actually  saw  during  his  last  journey,  but  I 
really  cannot,  in  the  teeth  of  strong  evidence,  ac¬ 
cept  such  an  inference  as  that. 

Sv'ith  respect  to  the  gorilla’s  ferocity  and  its 
method  of  attack,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide. 
Before  M.  Du  Chaillu  wrote  his  book,  the  American 
missionaries,  Wilson,  Savage,  and  Fonl,  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  animal’s  fury  in  language  similar  to,  — 
sometimes  identical  with,  —  that  which  he  used 
himself.  They  represented  the  ape  as  “  never  run¬ 
ning  from  man  (Savage) ;  attacking  natives  with¬ 
out  provocation,  approaching  the  hunter  always  on 
his  hind  feet  (Font)  ;  crushing  a  musket-barrel  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  seining  the  hunter  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  dashing  him  upon  the  ground,  and 
there  lacerating  him  with  his  tushes.”  M.  Du 
Chaillu  added  nothing  purely  of  his  own,  except 
the  musical  feature,  which  has  already  been  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Now,  I  heard  these  stories  often  enough ;  but 
when  I  examined  the  genuine  gorilla-hunters,  they 
told  a  very  different  tale.  They  gave  me  distinctly 
to  understand  that  the  gorilla  is  an  exceedingly  shy 
animal,  keen  of  hearing  and  of  scent,  very  difficult 
to  get  near.  They  told  me  that  as  long  as  I  would 
persist  in  wearing  boots  (which  they  thought  were 
made  for  ornamental  purposes),  I  should  never  be 
able  to  tread  softly  enough  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
They  also  have  a  protest :  “  Leave  nr/ina  alone,  and 
tiffina  leave  you  alone.”  But  the  most  conclusive 
proof  that  the  ferocity  of  the  gorilla  was  exagger¬ 
ated  by  M.  Du  Chaillu  in  his  first  book  is  advanced 
by  M.  Du  Chaillu  himself  in  his  seeond  one.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  travels  he  was  three  times  in  the 
proximity  of  a  male  gorilla,  and  each  time  the 
bloodthirsty  anim.al  ran  away.  “  Before  I  had 
crossed  the  hollow,  I  saw  on  the  opposite  slope  a 
monstrous  gorilla,  standing  erect  ami  looking  di¬ 
rectly  towards  me . The  huge  beast  stared  at 

me  for  about  two  minutes,  ami  then,  without  utter¬ 
ing  any  cry,  moved  off  to  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
running  nimbly  on  his  hands  and  feet.” 

And  again :  “  An  old  male,  apparently  the  guartl- 
ian  of  the  flock,  alone  made  a  bold  stand,  and 
glared  at  me  through  an  opening  of  the  foliage.  .  .  . 
In  my  unarmed  condition  1  began  to  think  of  retrac¬ 
ing  my  steps ;  but  the  rt‘st  of  my  party  coming  uji 
at  the  moment  with  clatter  of  voices  altered  the 
state  of  things.  The  shaggy  monster  niised  a  cry 
of  alarm,  scrambleil  to  the  ground  tlu-ough  the  en- 
tangle<l  llianas  that  were  around'the  tree-trunk,  and 
soon  disappeare<l  into  the  jungle.” 

On  a  third  occasion  he  heard  a  gorilla  roaring, 
and  hurried  through  the  thicket  towards  the  sound. 
“  Suddenly  the  roaring  cea.sed.  I  stopped,  thinking 
that  it  was  a  male  which  was  perhaps  pn-paring  to 
advance  on  me;  but  I  listeneii  in  vain,  —  the  lieast 
had  fled." 

If  the  reader  will  compare  M.  Du  Chaillu’i  two 
works,  he  will  see  that  the  gorilla  of  1867  is  a  very 
diffenmt  animal  from  the  gorilla  of  1861,  and  that 


M.  Du  Chaillu  upon  this  point  has  saved  me  from 
the  trouble  of  refuting  him.  As  for  the  gorilla 
attacking  on  his  hind  feet :  the  ape  can  stand  up¬ 
right,  that  is  generally  allowed ;  but  nobody  would 
venture  to  deny  that  it  cannot  move  much  more 
nimbly  on  all  fours.  Why,  then,  should  it  adopt 
the  erect  posture  in  order  to  attack  ?  Why  should 
it  assume  an  attitude  in  which  its  movements  must 
be  awkward  and  constrained,  at  a  moment  when  it 
wishes  to  exert  to  the  utmost  its  strength  and  its 
agility  ?  If,  indeed,  as  M.  Du  Chaillu  asserted  in 
his  first  book,  it  uses  “its  arms  as  its  weapons  of 
offence,  just  as  a  man  or  a  prize-fighter  would,”  why 
then  it  can  be  readily  understood.  But  t’ais  is  not 
the  case.  Its  hands  are  for  purposes  of  prehension  ; 
its  teeth  are  its  real  weapons  of  offence,  as  in  all  the 
other  apes.  Even  in  his  last  work,  M.  Du  Chaillu 
talks  vaguely  about  gorillas  breaking  arms  and  tear¬ 
ing  out  entrails.  But  where  are  the  proofs? 
There  are  no  dead  men  on  record,  as  I  said  before, 
and  there  are  only  two  wounded  ones.  Mr.  Wilson 
saw  one  in  the  Gaboon;  the  calf  of  his  leg  was 
nearly  tom  off.  It  may  be  inferred,  I  presume,  that 
the  gorilla  was  not  standing  upright  when  he  did 
that.  The  second  case  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
Etia,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  had  his 
left  hand  completely  crippled,  and  the  marks  of 
teeth  indented  on  his  wnst.  I  asked  him  to  show 
me  how  the  gorilla  attacked  him.  I  was  to  be  the 
hunter,  he  the  gorilla.  He  went  to  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  ;  I  pretended  to  shoot ;  he  rushed  at  me  on 
all  /ours,  seized  my  wrist  with  one  of  his  hands, 
dragged  it  to  his  mouth,  bit  it,  and  then  made  off. 
So,  he  said,  the  nffina  had  done  to  him.  Now  M. 
Du  Chaillu.  who  mentions  Etia,  and  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fine  old  man  (he  was  the  most  hideous  negro 
that  I  ever  saw),  says  nothing  of  this  crippled  wrist. 
Why  ?  Because  it  would  have  been  the  lie  direct 
to  his  scull-crushing,  breast-bone-breaking,  entrail- 
scooping  theories,  and  would  have  read  very  tame¬ 
ly  after  the  hunter  whom  he  killed  in  such  pictu¬ 
resque  style.  So  he  suppressed  the  fact. 

Removing  certain  scenic  incidents,  there  remains 
in  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  work  a  large  residue  of  truth. 
But.  in  spite  of  the  solemn  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  Owen  and  Murchison  are  now  jiaraded  in 
advertisements,  it  is  no  better  an  authority  upon 
apes  than  Le$  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  upon  mol- 
lusca;  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  gorilla  is,  in  fact,  entitled 
to  precisely  the  same  position  in  zoology  as  Victor 
Hiigo’.s  pienvre. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  a-sserts,  in  the  preface  to  his  recent 
work,  that  most  of  the  principal  statements  in  his 
former  one,  which  were  sneered  at  by  his- critics, 
“  have  been  already  confirmed  by  other  travellers 
in  the  same  part  of  Africa.”  This  extraordinary 
statement  was  originally  made  by  Professor  Owen ; 
I  have  now  replied  to  it ;  and  if  any  evidence  of 
importance  besides  my  own  has  been  procured,  it 
should  be  placed  at  once  before  the  public. 

It  is  a  cherislieil  idea  of  Profes.sor  Owen’s  that  I 
lived  on  the  coast  when  I  was  in  the  gorilla  coun¬ 
try  and  enjoyed  myself.  He  was  once  rash  enough 
to  express  this  idea  in  a  letter  to  the  Timt*s.  I 
contriveil  to  refute  and  even  to  silence  him  by  stat¬ 
ing  briefly  where  I  had  been.  But  as  the  wildest 
accusation  from  a  gentleman  of  such  eminence  de¬ 
serves,  a  careful  reply,  I  will  now  quote  from  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walker,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  the  following  passage  : 
“  Whatever  Professor  Owen  or  any  one  else  may  say 
about  your  dawdling  and  resting  in  safety  at  the 
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coast  settlements,  I  can  say  that  your  tireless  activ¬ 
ity  kept  me  in  constant  fear  for  your  life.  And 
this  was  the  feeling  of  every  one  who  knew  your 
habits  of  work.  If  any  man  could  have  the  means 
of  knowing  the  correctness  of  Du  Chaillu’s  state¬ 
ments,  you  had  the  means.” 

In  another  part  of  this  letter  (which  I  can  of 
course  produce  if  required)  he  says :  “  I  have  never 
met  with  a  man  in  this  region,  who  had  the  means 
of  knowing  anything  about  it,  who  believed  that 
Du  Chaillu  had  killed  a  gorilla.” 

These  are  my  credentials,  and  from  one  whom 
M.  Du  Chaillu  has  recognized  as  an  authority  upon 
the  question  of  his  veracity.  Now  what  are  the 
best  relating  to  that  question  which  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  during  a  period  of  six  years  ?  This 
quotation  from  a  speech  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
which  is  put  forth  in  advertisements  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  important  evidence :  “  M.  Du  Chaillu  has 
....  by  his  clear  and  animated  descriptions  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  he  has  been  as  close  an  eye-witness 
of  the  habits  of  the  gorilla  and  his  associates  as  he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  their  successful  assailant.” 

Now  what  does  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  know 
about  the  gorilla  ?  Of  what  conseouence  is  it 
whether  he  has  been  convinced  or  not  r  And  who 
are  the  us  f  Does  he  mean  scientific  men  in  gen¬ 
eral,  dr  only  Professor  Owen  and  himself? 

Sir  Roderick  has  shown  himself  a  generous  and 
steadfast  friend  of  M.  Du  Chaillu,  and  no  doubt  sin¬ 
cerely  believes  in  his  gorilla  exploits  and  revelations 
of  Central-African  geography.  But  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  science,  not  of  sentiment.  The  president  of 
a  scientific  society  should  maintain  the  position  of  a 
judge;  Sir  Roderick  has  during  this  controversy 
descended  to  that  of  a  special  pleader.  The  public 
is  warned  that  upon  all  questions  in  which  M.  Du 
Chaillu  is  concerned  Sir  Roderick’s  opinions  must  be 
received  with  caution,  and  that  the  one  published 
above  is  absolutely  worthless. 

As  for  M.  Du  Chaillu  himself,  he  has  done  much 
to  redeem  the  grave  literary  ofiTence  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty.  The  difilculties  which  he  must  have 
overcome  in  penetrating  to  Asbango  Land  can  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  travelled 
in  £(iuatorIal  Africa.  Nothing  that  appears  in  this 
article  should  be  used  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  that 
achievement;  but  all  its  lustre  shall  not  gild  the 
iniquity  which  I  now  expose. 


DAVY  JONES,  JUNIOR. 

IV. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  next  night,  a  sudden 
noise  made  Mrs.  Barford  start  so  much — she  was 
by  no  means  a  person  given  to  starting  —  that  she 
dropped  and  broke  a  jug  she  was  filling  with  hot 
water  from  the  bar-fire. 

“  Why,  God  bless  me  !  ”  she  cried ;  “  what  can 
have  happened  ?  As  I ’m  a  living  woman,  there ’s 
been  another  shot  fired  on  Block’s  wharf.  I  heard 
the  report  distinctly.  Please  God  no  harm ’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  old  Block!  And  what’s  come  to  my 
nerves,  I  wonder  ?  I’ve  broken  my  jug.  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  before  in  all  my  life.  My  best  jug 
too.” 

A  few  minutes,  and  Davy  Jones  came  running 
into  “  The  Traveller’s  Joy,”  breathless  and  pale,  and 
trembling  all  over. 

“  Is  the  boy  mad  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Barford.  He 
was  clutching  her  arm  very  tightly. 


“  Oh  !  please,  Mrs.  Barford,  will  you  come  direct¬ 
ly,”  he  gasped.  “  The  master ’s  been  shot  by  some 
villain  outside  the  wharf ;  and  Mias  Nancy,  —  it  will 
kill  her,  —  it  will  kill  her  1  Help  her,  please  help 
her !  ”  As  he  spoke,  Davy  tottered,  threw  up  hu 
hands,  and,  but  for  Mrs.  Barford’s  aid,  would  have 
fallen  on  the  floor  of  the  bar  in  a  fainting  fit. 

She  dashed  cold  water  on  his  face  and  poured 
brandy  into  his  mouth. 

“  Poor  lad.  how  deathly  white  he  looks !  And  he 
weighs  a  mere  nothing.  Chafe  his  hands,  Betsy, — 
he  ’U  come  round  in  a  minute.”  She  had  taken 
him  up  in  her  arms  —  she  was  a  strong  woman  —  as 
though  he  had  been  a  tiny  child,  and  carried  him 
to  a  sofa  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  room.  She 
had  disliked  the  boy  previously,  holding  him  very 
cheaply,  but  she  could  n’t  have  been  more  tender 
with  him  now  had  she  been  his  mother.  In  truth, 
a  woman’s  heart  beat  within  Mrs.  Barford’s  sturdy 
and  substantial  frame.  And  it  was  noticeable,  that 
from  the  time  when  Davy  Jones  had  fainted  in  her. 
arms  she  took  up  with  milder  notions  concerning 
him :  left  off  calling  him  “  a  limb,”  seemed  rather  to 
pity  than  to  censure  him,  and  in  tome  sort,  consti¬ 
tuted  herself  his  friend  and  protectress.  She  was 
satisfied,  probably,  that  his  emotion  at  the  troubles 
afflicting  his  master’s  house  was  the  result  of  genuine 
sympathy  and  sorrow. 

Presently  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  Mr.  Block’s. 

A  strange  scene  presented  itself  in  the  ship- 
breaker’s  parlor  fronting  the  river.  Mr.  Block, 
frightfully  pale  and  weiik,  lay  stretched  upon  the 
floor,  his  head  propped  up  by  pillows.  Mr.  Jasper, 
the  medical  man,  looking  very  grave  indeed,  was  in 
attendance,  rendering  such  aid  as  was  possible. 
Close  beside  him  stood  Mr.  Starkie,  who  seemed  to 
be  almost  paralyzed  by  anxiety  and  alarm.  Miss 
Block,  with  a  face  like  a  ghost,  was  on  her  knees 
bv  the  side  of  her  father,  bathing  his  temples  with 
vinegar,  the  while  she  with  difficiuty  restrained  her¬ 
self  from  swooning  away. 

It  was  whispered  that  poor  old  Mr.  Block  had  not 
long  to  live.  A  lawyer  had  been  sent  for  to  make 
his  will,  and  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to 
Bow  Street  to  give  information  to  the  police  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  crime  that  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  shot  had  taken  effect  in  the  left  lung.  When¬ 
ever  the  wounded  man  attempted  to  speak,  his 
mouth  filled  with  blood.  As  a  measure  of  relief, 
and  possibly  because  it  was  held  at  that  time  a 
proper  operation  to  perform  in  almost  all  cases  de¬ 
manding  medical  aid,  Mr.  Jasper  had  advised  that 
his  patient  should  be  bled  In  the  arm.  'Ibis  had 
been  accomplished  amidst  a  strange  and  awful  si¬ 
lence.  The  sufferer,  much  weakened,  was  by  this 
means  enabled  to  utter  a  few  words,  but  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  in  a  whisper  that  was  but  just  audible. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  was  brought  in  to  receive 
the  deposition  of  the  dying  man.  He  had  but  a 
simple  statement  to  make. 

“  God  knows,”  he  gasped,  “  I  never  injured  any 
man  so  as  to  lead  him  to  take  my  life  like  this.” 

“  Truer  words  were  never  spoken,”  murmured 
Mrs.  Barford.  And  then  she  whispered  to  Davy, 
while  the  tears  filled  her  own  eyes,  “  Don’t  cry,  my 
lad.  He ’s  going  to  a  better  world  than  this.” 

He  had  &en  sitting  all  the  evening  In  his  parlor 
facing  the  river,  Mr.  Block  deposed.  He  had  been 
going  through  various  papters  and  books  of  account 
with  his  partner,  Godfrejr  Starkie.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  been  left  alone  w^e  Starkie,  in  aid  of  their 
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examination,  had  gone  to  fetch  further  pamrs  from 
the  office  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  They  had 
had  tea  together  in  the  parlor.  At  Mr.  Block’s  de¬ 
sire,  Starkie  had  gone  to  bring  in  the  cash-book  of 
the  past  year;  he  had  not  been  gone  two  minutes 
when  Mr.  Block  saw  the  window  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  outside ;  a  hand  was  thrust  into  the 
room.  Then  came  a  dash,  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
and  he  found  himself  struck  in  the  side.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  all  so  strange  and  sudden, 
he  siud,  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream.  He  hardly 
knew  what  had  happened,  or  how  it  had  happened. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Did  he  suspect  any  one  V 

No,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  suspect. 

Did  he  notice  anything  remarkable  about  the 
hand? 

As  far  as  he  could  see  it  was  a  white  hand. 

As  the  deponent  gave  this  answer,  a  police  officer 
standing  by  suddenly  grasped  the  boy  Davy  by  the 
wrist  and  held  up  his  nand  towards  the  light.  He 
dropped  it  ^ain  instantly,  with  an  air  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  boy’s  hand  was  black  with  tar,  — 
not  a  new  soil,  for  the  tar  was  quite  dry.  Mrs.  Bar- 
foid,  with  a  fierce  look,  drew  the  boy  closer  to  her. 

The  lawyer  wrote  out  rapidly  a  short  will.  Mr. 
Block  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
only  daughter,  and  appointed  his  mend  Godfrey 
Starkie  to  be  his  executor.  He  requested  in  a  fee¬ 
ble  tone  that  they  would  lift  him  up  that  he  might 
sign  the  wiU.  Mr.  Jasper  and  Starkie  together 
raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture.  Just  then  he  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  for  some  minutes 
was  unable  to  hold  his  pen  between  his  fingers.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  affixing  a  very  tremulous  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  document  the  lawyer  had  prepared. 
Then,  with  a  faint  cry,  “  Mv  poor  Nancy,  may  God 
protect  her!”  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillows,  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  mouth. 

“All  is  over!”  said  the  doctor,  after  a  slight 
pause.  “  Look  to  Miss  Block,  some  one.” 

Upon  the  order  of  the  magistrate,  the  Bow  Street 
officers  took  possession  of  the  house.  Miss  Block, 
more  dead  than  alive,  was  placed  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Barford,  and  conveyed  to  “  The  Travel¬ 
ler’s  Joy,”  to  remain  there  until  after  the  inquest,  or 
until  her  nearest  relatives  could  be  communicated 
with. 

The  police  constable  who  had  examined  Davy’s 
hand  seemed  now  struck  by  a  new  Idea.  Suddenly 
and  dexterously  he  seized  the  boy  by  the  ankle,  at 
the  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  held  his  foot 
towards  the  light.  His  shoes  were  covered  with  the 
thick  yellow  day  of  the  wharf. 

“  Have  n’t  I  been  at  work  in  the  wharf  all  the 
day  long  ?  ”  demanded  the  boy. 

“  You  must  hand  those  shoes  over  to  me,  my  fine 
fellow,”  said  the  constable.  “I  ’ll  find  you  a  pair  to 
wear  instead.” 

With  angry,  tearful  eyes,  Davy  glared  round  at 
the  feet  of  the  bystanders,  in  hopes,  possibly,  that 
some  other  shoes  might  be  found  m  a  state  as  sus¬ 
picious  as  his  own.  He  found  none,  however, 
was  noticed  that  he  had  looked  particularly  at  the 
shoes  worn  by  Mr.  Starkie.  However,  Mr.  Starkie’s 
shoes  were  as  bright  and  clean,  and  his  ribbed  cot¬ 
ton  stockings  as  brilliantly  white  as  ever.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  not  been  out  in  the  wharf  that 
evening. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  Mr.  Block 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “Wilful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown.”  An  at¬ 


tempt  was  made  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  the 
apprentice  of  the  murdered  man.  A  satisfactory 
aJwi  was  proved,  however.  Davy  Jones  was  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Miss  Nancy  Block  when  the  pistol- 
shot  was  heard.  Miss  Block,  in  deep  mourning  and 
painfully  distressed,  came  forward  as  a  witness  on 
his  behalf.  It  was  said  very  generally  that  her  tes¬ 
timony  had  saved  the  boy’s  neck  from  the  gallows ; 
or,  at  any  rate  had  prevented  his  being  forthwith 
committed  to  prison  to  take  his  trial  ror  murder. 
The  evidence  against  him  amounted  to  little  more 
than  suspicion,  joined  to  his  ill-repute  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  a  mischievous  and  evilly-disposed  boy. 

“  And  even  If  I  had  n’t  been  at  your  side  at  the 
moment,  you ’d  never  have  thought  it  was  me  that 
took  the  master’s  life,  —  surely  you  never  would, 
Mfiss  Nancy  ?”  he  said. 

“  No,  Davy,  my  poor  boy,  indeed  I  never  could 
have  thought  such  a  thing.  But,  O  Davy,  if  we 
could  but  bring  the  murderer  to  justice  !  ” 

“  I  loved  the  master.  I  have  n’t  worked  for  him 
as  I  ought,  1  know.  I  feel  it  now.  I ’m  almost  as 
bad  a  my  as  they  say  I  am.  But  God  knows  I ’d 
never  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  !  I ’d  have  given 
my  life  for  his,  and  welcome.  I ’d  give  it  now  to  spare 
YOU  a  pain.  Miss  Nancy ;  you  know  I  would.  And 
1  ’ll  never  rest  till  I ’ve  found  the  poor  master’s,  mur¬ 
derer.” 

Meanwhile  Davy  had  been  dismissed  the  wharf, 
—  bidden,  indeed,  somewhat  angrily,  tq  show  his 
face  no  more  upon  the  premises.  Mr.  Starkie  stated 
he  did  not  require  the  services  of  his  late  partner’s 
apprentice,  —  a  worthless  boy,  of  idle  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  inclination,  to  say  the  best  of  him.  For  a  time 
he  was  subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Barford,  of 
“  The  Traveller’s  Joy.” 


The  mysterious  murder  of  Mr.  Block  occasioned 
a  great  stir  and  commotion.  The  Government  of 
the  day  offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  and 
conviction  of  the  murderer,  while  a  Ikee  pardon  was 
promised  to  any  one  privy  to  the  crime,  not  being 
the  actual  assassin,  who  would  aid  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  by  turning  King’s  evidence.  Crowds 
from  all  parts  visited  the  scene  of  the  Rotherhithe 
tragedy.  Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  man ;  but  for  a  time 
all  attempts  to  elucidate  the  mystery  remained  in¬ 
effectual.  The  officers  of  the  law  were  said  to  be 
certainly  baffled  and  at  fault. 

With  many  people  the  apprentice,  Davy  Jones, 
was  still  an  object  of  grave  suspicion.  The  story 
of  that  other  apprentice  George  Barnwell,  the  su^ 
ject  of  Mr.  Lillo’s  admirable  play,  was  frequently 
quoted  and  sagaeiously  commented  on  as  being  sin¬ 
gularly  apposite  to  the  present  case.  The  police 
constable  who,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  had 
made. so  close  an  examination  of  Davy’s  hands  and 
feet,  clung  to  his  theory  of  the  boj;’s  guilt  with  sin¬ 
gular  pertinacity.  Every  small  piece  of  evidence 
he  could  collect,  he  sought  to  twist  and  shape  and 
fit  in  to  this  view  of  the  affair.  He  was  forever 
hanging  about  “  The  Traveller’s  Joy,”  listening  to  the 
talk  there,  smoking  his  pipe  and  taking  his  glass,  in 
a  very  friendly  and  pleasant  way,  but  with  his  eyes  in¬ 
cessantly  watching  every  movement  of  Davy  Jones. 
Mrs.  Barford,  for  the  entertmnment  of  her  guests,  of¬ 
tentimes  strangers  now,  drawn  by  curiosity  fixim  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  London,  would  relate  her  share  in  the 
events  of  that  dreadful  evening.  She  went  into 
much  detail  in  her  recitaL  “  I  shall  never  forget,” 
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she  said  one  night,  “  how  the  poor  sonl  shiycred  and 
let  fall  his  pen.  when  they  were  lifting  him  up  to 
sign  his  will.  I  fancy  that  the  sight  of  Sir.  Starkie’s 
white  hands  reminded  him  somehow  for  the  moment 
of  the  hand  he  had  seen  at  the  window.”  To  a  close 
observer  it  might  have  occurred  that  the  Bow  Street 
officer  was  struck  by  this  fancy  of  Mrs.  Barford’s, 
and  took  a  mental  note  of  it.  His  manner  towards 
the  boy  underwent  a  change  from  that  time ;  and  he 
was  said  to  have  been  seen  shortly  afterwards  in 
close  confabulation  with  Mr.  Block’s  lawyer  and  Mr. 
Jasper  the  doctor,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
case,  and  yet  were  both  regarded  as  friends  and 
patrons  of  Davy  Jones,  and  had  never  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  credited  his  guilt. 

Miss  Block,  her  health  much  shattered,  and  her 
grief  unspeakably  great,  remained  under  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Barford’s  roof.  It  was  reported  that  she 
had  determined  not  to  quit  the  neighborhood  until 
justice  had  been  done  ujwn  her  father’s  murderer. 
She  was  not  left  too  well  provided  for,  people  said. 
The  late  Mr.  Block’s  affairs  were  not  in  nearly  so 
prosperous  a  state  as  had  been  imagined.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  by  the  surviving  partner,  who, 
it  was  rumored,  had  been  paying  his  addresses  for 
some  time  to  Miss  Block.  Of  course  an  immediate 
marriage  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  esteemed  desirable  for  Miss  Block’s  interests 
that  she  should  eventually  become  Mrs.  Starkie.  In 
such  wise  the  manifest  difficulties  of  her  situation 
would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Many  of  Miss 
Block’s  friends,  therefore,  counselled  her  by  all 
means  to  favor  Mr.  Starkie’s  suit ;  presuming  that 
he  was  presenting  himself  as  a  suitor.  Such  chan¬ 
ces,  they  averred,  did  not  occur  every  day;  and 
should,  accordingly,  when  they  did  occur,  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  made  the  most  of,  especially  by  people 
“  without  features,”  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  with¬ 
out  fortune  either.  To  reject  the  offer  of  marriage 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Starkie,  supposing  that  he  ever 
was  weak  enough  to  make  such  an  offer,  was  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  would  be  characterized  by  Miss  Block’s 
fHends  only  as  a  sort  of  “  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi¬ 
dence.”  It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Block  represented 
that  she  did  not  want  advice  of  that,  or  indeed  of 
any  kind.  Miss  Block’s  friends  knew  better  what 
was  good  for  her  than  she  knew  herself;  so  they 
persisted  in  giving  her  advice,  which  was,  indeed, 
all  they  did  give  her,  and  was,  after  all,  not  a  gift  of 
a  very  costly  or  valuable  nature.  If  it  had  been. 
Miss  Block’s  friends,  probably,  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  liberal  with  it. 


Miss  Block  occupied  a  quiet  upper  chamber  in 
Mrs.  Barford’s  house,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
river,  and  of  the  wharf-premises  of  her  father. 
Late  one  night,  when  she  could  not  sleep  for  think¬ 
ing  of  her  sorrows,  and  of  certain  events  that  had 
happened  that  day,  she  was  startled  by  the  sound 
as  of  people  talking  under  her  window.  In  some 
alarm,  she  rose  quietly  and  looked  forth.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  there  were  two  figures  moving  about  in 
the  wharf  below.  As  she  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light,  she  perceived  that  one  was  a  burly 
man  in  ttm  boots,  who  carried  a  dark  lantern.  It 
was  the  Bow  Street  officer.  The  other  was  surely 
Davy  Jones ;  yet  in  such  a  guise  that  he  was  hardly 
to  be  recognized. 

He  was  but  half  dressed,  and  black  as  ink  from 
head  to  foot.  A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist,  and 


the  line  was  held  by  his  companion  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  while  the  boy  was  wading  and  plunring 
and  searching  in  the  dark  mud  of  the  wiiart 
Again  and  again  he  seemed  in  danger  of  sinking 
bdow  the  surmce,  when  immediately  he  was  dravm 
out  by  the  officer.  For  some  time  the  labors  of  the 
pair  seemed  to  be  in  vain.  They  stopped  for  some 
minutes  to  regain  breath  and  to  rest. 

“  It ’s  lucky  I  never  was  afraid  of  dirt,”  the  ap¬ 
prentice  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  low  voice.  “  Now 
I  ’ll  go  in  i^ain ;  the  tide  will  be  in  upon  us  very 
shortly.  IIullo  1  my  foot  struck  against  something, 
—  a  stone  ?  no  not  a  stone.  I 've  lost  it,  —  no,  I 
have  it.” 

He  was  drawn  in  presently,  bearing  a  small  dark 
object  in  his  hand.  The  officer  was  seen  to  exam¬ 
ine  it  carefully  by  the  light  of  his  lantern. 

“  Hist !  David.  Is  that  you  ?  ”  said  Miss  Block. 
“  I  must  see  you,  —  I  must  speak  to  you,  as  soon  as 
may  be.  Come  round  to  the  front  door ;  I  ’ll  let 
you  in.” 

“  Shall  I  come  as  I  am  ‘i*  I ’m  half  smothered  in 
mud.  Miss  Nancy.” 

“  What  does  that  matter  ?  ” 

Miss  Block  went  down  softly  to  the  street-door  of 
“  The  Traveller’s  J6y.”  In  a  minute  David  presented 
himself,  —  a  dreadful  object,  —  very  wet  and  slimy 
and  muddy,  with  an  old  sack  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  Yet  Miss  Block  did  not  shrink  from  him. 

“  I  want  to  warn  you  of  danger,  Davy.  Keep 
out  of  Mr.  Starkie’s  sight.  Don’t  let  him  see  you 
about  the  wharf.  He  has  been  threatening  you,  — 
he  has  been  threatening  me.  He  is  very  angry  with 
us  both.  He  avows  we  are  in  league  together.  He 
says  that  I  care  for,  —  that  I  love  you,  Davy.” 

“  How  dare  he  insult  you.  Miss  Nancy  ?  ”  quoth 
David,  simply. 

“  I  have  rejected  his  suit,  and  he  is  mad  with 
rage  against  me,  —  and  against  every  one  I,  —  I 
care  for.  He  says  a  word  from  him  would  send 
you  to  the  gallows.  He  threatens  to  make  oath 
before  the  magistrates  that  you  were  not  by  my 
side  when  the  shot  was  fired ;  and  that  I  forswore 
myself  at  the  inquest  in  order  to  screen  you.  He 
will  be  avenged  on  both  of  us,  he*  says.  So  take 
care,  Davy,  what  you  do.  He  is  a  bad  and  unscni- 
pulous  man.  I  did  not  think  so  once,  I  own  ;  but  I 
know  it  now  too  well.  Take  care  then,  Davy. 
But  go  now ;  you  are  wet  through ;  you  will  catch 
your  death  of  cold.  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  you 
so  long.  God  bless  you,  Davy.” 

“  I  have  n’t  been  laboring  in  vain.  Miss  Nancy,” 
said  David,  cheerily,  as  he  hurried  off. 

The  next  morning  Mr  Starkie  presented  himself 
at  Bow  Street.  He  had  a  statement  to  make,  he 
said,  in  reference  to  the  late  tragedy  at  Rotherhithe. 
His  name  was  Godfrey  Starkie,  partner  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ship-breaker. 

“  The  very  man  we  want,”  said  a  constable. 
“  Quick  with  the  handcuffs,  Jem.  I  arrest  you, 
Godfrey  Starkie,  on  the  chaise  of  wilful  murder  of 
the  late  Sampson  Block  of  Rotherhithe.” 

The  prisoner  started,  but  recovered  himself  im- 
mediatelv.  “  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this,”  he 
said,  indignantly.  “  Bring  me  to  trial  as  soon  as 
may  be.  I  ’ll  wager  a  hundred  pounds  I  am  acquit¬ 
ted  and  ride  home  from  the  assizes  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four.” 


The  arrest  of  Mr.  Starkie  occasioneil  much  sur¬ 
prise.  Some  were  inclined  to  vote  the  proceeding 
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a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
at  all  costs  to  demonstrate  their  activity  and  to  seem 
to  be  doin^  something.  Others  laughed  outright  at 
the  utter  absurdity  ot  the  business.  There  was  no 
case  against  Mr.  Starkie ;  tliere  could  be  no  case 
against  him.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
connect  him  with  Mr.  Block’s  death.  Why,  but  a 
few  nights  before  that  sad  event,  his  own  life  had 
been  attempte<l !  Besides,  what  jxxssible  motive 
could  he  have  for  taking  the  life  of  his  partner  and 
friend  ?  The  man  who  commits  a  crime  must  have 
a  motive,  it  was  ai^ed.  What  motive  was  there 
to  induce  Mr.  Starkie  to  perpetrate  a  murder  ? 
people  asked,  again  and  again ;  paused  for  a  reply, 
and  got  none,  —  at  least,  none  that  they  could  con¬ 
sider  at  all  sufficient  or  satisfactory.  He  was  with¬ 
out  any  such  motive,  they  determined ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  must  be  innocent,  and  the  real  murderer 
mast  be  sought  for  in  some  other  quarter. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  alxtut 
“  motive,”  opinions  adverse  to  the  prisoner  gradually 
arose.  In  the  minds  of  many  people  the  mere  fact  that 
a  charge  is  brought  against  a  man  is  ([uite  sufficient 
for  his  conviction  and  condemnation.  Mr.  Starkie’s 
neighbors  began  at  last  to  ask  themselves  what  they 
really  knew  about  him :  and  this,  it  seemed, 
amounted  to  little  enough.  He  had  come  among 
them  with  some  suddenness.  No  one  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  antecedents.  He  was  well-behaved,  and 
comely-looking,  and  of  industrious  habits ;  but  al¬ 
ways  reserved  and  taciturn.  He  never  spoke  of  his 
own  atfairs ;  be  appeared  to  have  no  relations  or 
personal  friends. .  Yet  he  certainly  had  been  im¬ 
plicitly  trusted  by  his  late  partner,  who  had  set 
store  upon  his  services,  and  was  alwaj's  supposed  to 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  him.  By  and  by  it  oozed 
out  that  the  case  against  him  gained  strength  every 
day.  Thereupon  many  were  found  to  declare  that 
they  had  never  liked  him  from  the  first,  and  had 
said  all  along  that  he  knew  more  about  Sampson 
Block’s  death  than  he  care<l  to  tell. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  held 
in  Horsemonger  Lane,  Southwark,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald.  The  cele¬ 
brated  counsellor,  Mr.  Garrow,  apjieared  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  The  prisoner  was  assisted  by  a  junior 
barrister  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  argue 
any  points  of  law  that  might  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  trial.  It  was  not,  it  may  be  noted,  until 
many  years  later,  that  advocates  were  permitted 
to  apfiear  on  behalf  of  accused  persons,  ami  to 
address  the  jury  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
them. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  called  for  the  Crown, 
in  reganl  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Block’s  death, 
though  of  course  more  fully  stated,  differed  little  in 
effect  from  the  narrative  which  has  been  already  laid 
before  the  reader.  But  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
involved  certain  peculiarities  to  which  brief  allusion 
may  be  made.  Mr.  Harrow’s  theory  of  the  prisoner’s 
guilt  necessitated  proof  in  the  first  instance  that 
sufficient  motive  existed  to  induce  Starkie  to  take 
his  partner’s  life,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  other  man  but  Starkie  could  have  been 
guilty  of  the  murderous  deed.  It  followed  as  part 
of  this  theory,  that  the  attempt  upon  his  own  life, 
which  was  alleged  by  Starkie  to  have  been  made 
some  nights  previous  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Block, 
was  entirely  fictitious,  and  that  he  had  himself  fired 
a  pistol  at  the  wall  of  Mr.  Block’s  parlor,  in  order 
to  avert  suspicion,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  charge 
against  some  other  persmi  when  the  time  arrived  for 


his  committing  the  crime  he  had  already  in  contem¬ 
plation. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess.  Royal  dukes 
with  unintellectual  facial  angles  were  accommodated 
with  seats  upon  the  Bench.  Illustrious  foreigners 
were  in  attendance  to  instruct  themselves  concern¬ 
ing  English  forms  of  trial  for  murder.  Rank  and 
fashion  besieged  the  doors  of  the  Sessions  House  in 
vain  attempts  to  obtain  admission  to  the  already 
overcrowded  court.  The  prisoner  was  plainly 
dressed  in  dark-colored  clothes,  and  perfect  compos¬ 
ure  marked  his  countenance  and  manner  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  trial.  His  handsome  face  and 
quiet  bearing  attracted  admiration  and  sympathy, 
particularly  from  the  female  portion  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  Garrow’s  opening  oration  was  listened  to  with 
wrapt  attention.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  case,  though  indirect  and  depending  greatly 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  was  yet  strong  against 
the  accused. 

With  regard  to  the  motive  inducing  the  prisoner 
to  take  the  life  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Garrow  said : 
“  There  has  been  much  talk  on  this  head, -gentle¬ 
men.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  But,  let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  the  temptation  which  leads  a  man  to 
commit  a  crime  is  not  necessarily  or  in  every  instance 
a  great  one.  I  shall  show  you,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  case,  how  keen  an  interest 
had  the  accused  in  the  death  of  this  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  deeply  lamented  Mr.  Block.  I  shall  show 
you  how  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  first  came  upon  the 
scene  —  a  penniless  adventurer  —  beseeching  that 
he  might  be  employed  in  any  way,  upon  any  terms, 
however  humble,  so  that  he  might  earn  sufficient  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  his  hunger.  I  shall  show  you 
how  he  gradually  and  Insidiously  crept  into  the 
confidence  of  his  benefactor,  and  how  basely  he 
abused  that  confidence.  I  do  not  deny  him  the 
possession  of  abilities,  —  but  would  to  God,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  he  had  employed  them  to  a  better  pur¬ 
pose  !  I  shall  show  you  how  his  kind  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  employer  became  in  time  his  dupe  aud  his 
victim.  How  by  an  artful  system  of  forgeries  and 
falsification  of  accounts,  he  induced  Mr.  Block  to 
believe  in  the  depreciation  of  his  business  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  e.xtent  ^professional  accountants  and  ex¬ 
perts  will  give  evidence  on  these  points  which  will 
not  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  every 
one  of  you),  and  then  persuaded  the  deluded  gen¬ 
tleman  to  admit  him,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  promote 
him  from  the  position  of  servant  and  clerk  to  that 
of  e<[ual  and  partner.  But,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Block 
was  sufficiently  a  man  of  business  to  retpiire  that  a 
consideration  fur  this  arrangement,  so  advantageous 
to  the  prisoner,  should  be  paid  to  him.  The  pris¬ 
oner  represented  that  he  had  friends  prepared  to 
ailvance  him  the  necessary  funds,  and  accordingly 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Block  a  bill  —  which 
will  be  put  in  evidence  —  for  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  ha<l  made  payable  at 
the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Pereival  of  Lombard 
Street. 

I  shall  show  you  that  the  story  as  to  his  moneyed 
friends  was  entirely  false ;  that  he  had  no  account 
at  that  banking-house ;  no  relations  whatever  with 
those  bankers.  I  shall  show  you  that  he  had  no 
means,  and  that  he  had  attempted  no  arrangement 
to  meet  that  bill.  I  shall  show  you  that  that  bill 
became  due  on  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Block’s  death. 
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Is  it  not  probable,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  evlden^  that 
his  failing  to  meet  that  bill  would  induce  distrust 
and  disquiet,  inquiry  and  investigation,  until  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  fraud  and  his  imposture  would 
be  discovered  and  disclosed,  and  fall  to  the  ^und 
like  a  house  built  with  cards  ?  Gentlemen,  alarmed 
at  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stood,  he  re¬ 
solved  that  his  forgeries  should  remain  undiscovered ; 
that  Mr.  Block  should  never  know  that  the  bill  had 
not  been  met,  but  should  rather  perish  in  that  sud¬ 
den  and  frightful  and  barbarous  manner  with  which 
you  have  l^n  already  made  acquainted.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  shall  prove  all  this  by  the  clearest  and  most 
direct  testimony,  and  then  I  shall  ask  you,  whether 
I  have  not  indeed  shown  you  that  motive  sufficient 
existed  to  induce  a  heartless  and  reckless  man,  such 
as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  plan  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creature,  and  to  carry  out  that  plan  to  its 
full  and  most  fearful  end.” 

A  model  of  Mr.  Block’s  house  and  premises  was 
produced  in  court,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
escape  by  means  of  the  river  or  over  the  palisades 
on  either  side  of  the  wharf  was  plainly  demonstrated. 
It  seemed  clear  that  the  mui^er  must  have  been 
committed  by  some  one  who  was  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Block’s  house  at  the  time.  As  the  case  proceeded, 
the  web'  of  evidence  drew  very  tightly  and  closely 
round  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Garrow  proceeded  to  con¬ 
sider  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been 
effected. 

“  The  weapon,”  he  said,  “  with  which,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  the  crime  was  per¬ 
petrated,  will  be  produced  in  court  before  you :  a 
pocket-pistol  recovered  in  the  presence  of  a  police 
officer,  by  one  David  Jones,  the  apprentice  of  the 
deceased,  —  recovered,  I  say,  after  infinite  pains  and 
difficulty  from  the  thick  mud  of  the  river.”  (Great 
sensation  in  court  at  the  mention  of  this  fact) 
“  'The  apprentice,  moved  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  at  one  time  himself  an  object  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  or  as  I  would  rather  believe,  by  a  sincere 
desire  that  the  murderer  of  his  kind  and  good  mas¬ 
ter  should  be  discovered  and  brought  to  justice,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  sought  and  found  the  weapon 
now  before  you,  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  river.  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  this  pistol  was 
seen  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  only  a  short  time  before  the  liight  of  the 
murder.” 

F urther  upon  this  fact  the  learned  counsel  dwelt 
for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded.  “  And  now, 
gentlemen,  we  approach  the  final  catastrophe,  the 
last  few  minutes  of  Mr.  Block’s  life  on  this  earth. 
The  prisoner,  as  it  appears  by  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Block,  quitted  the  room  facing  the  river,  to  bring  a 
particular  book  from  another  part  of  the  house, 
i^ow,  mark,  gentlemen,  —  he  did  not  return  with  the 
volume  required.  Why  ?  Because,  before  he  could 
obtain  it,  he  was  disturbed  and  brought  back  by 
the  sound  of  the  pistol-shot?  Not  so,  gentlemen. 
Rather  because  he  had  quitted  the  house  stealthily, 
to  creep  to  the  window  looking  on  to  the  wharf,  to 
raise  it  from  the  outside,  to  thrust  in  his  white  hand” 
(it  was  noticed  that  here  the  prisoner  quickly  with¬ 
drew  from  public  notice  his  hands,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  lieen  resting  in  front  of  him  on  the  ledge  of 
the  dock.)  “  to  take  deliberate  aim,  and  to  discharge 
his  deadly  weapon  at  the  unfortunate  deceased. 
But  we  shall  be  told  that  his  shoes  were  afterwards 
noticed  not  to  be  soiled,  as  they  must  have  been 
soiled  had  he  stood  but  for  a  moment  in  the  thick 
soft  clay  of  the  wharf.  The  explanation  is  very  | 
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simple.  He  slipped  off  his  shoes  at  the  door.  He  i 
stood  in  his  stockinged  feet  while  he  accomplished  I 
his  murderous  task,  —  then  flung  away  his  pistol  ^ 
deep,  as  he  fancied,  in  the  river  mud,  —  returned  ■ 
within  doors,  resumed  his  shoes,  and  affected  ignor-  I 
ance  and  innocence  of  what  had  happened.  Gen-  ' 
tlemen,  the  ribbed  white  cotton  stockings,  worn  by  I 
the  prisoner  on  that  fatal  night,  have  been  found  i 
secreted  in  his  chamber.  They  will  be  produced  in  ' 
court,  and  properly  idenUfied  by  disinterested  wit- 
nesses.  And  your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  j 
fact  that  they  are  soiled  and  stained  as  only  stock¬ 
ings  could  lie  soiled  and  stained  which  h^  been 
worn  without  shoes  on  the  wet,  soft,  yellow  clay  of 
the  wharf  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Block.”  An 
extraordinary  excitement  followed  this  minute  state¬ 
ment  of  the  probable  manner  in  which  the  murder 
had  been  perpetrated. 

The  case  for  the  Crown  was  fairly  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  adduced. 

The  prisoner,  when  called  upon  for  his  defence, 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  case 
against  him.  He  contented  himself  with  prostesta- 
tions,  again  and  again  repeated,  of  his  entire  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  chaise  brought  against  him.  He 
described  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  him.  He 
stated  that  the  death  of  his  partner,  so  far  from 
being  a  profit  to  him,  had  involved  him  in  ruin  and 
bankruptcy ;  and  that  he  was  not  so  destitute  of 
worldly  means  but  that  he  could  have  met  the  bill 
for  a  thousand  pounds  if  he  had  thought  proper  to 
do  so,  and  if  Mr.  Block  had  not  consented  to  the 
payment  of  the  bill  being  deferred.  He  denied  that 
the  pistol  found  in  the  river  had  ever  been  seen  in 
his  possession. 

Amidst  some  murmuring  in  court,  suppressed  with 
difficulty  by  the  ushers,  he  declared  that  “  those  who 
hid  the  pistol  knew  best  where  to  find  it,”  and  he 
boldly  accused  Davy  Jones  of  the  murder  of  his 
master,  and  charged  Miss  Block  with  complicity  in 
the  crime.  “Had  the  apprentice,"  he  demanded, 

“  no  interest  in  his  master’s  death  ?  'Was  not  the 
apprentice  the  lover  of  his  master’s  daughter? 
Could  he  have  hoped  to  win  her  during  his  master’s 
life,  or  in  any  other  way  but  by  his  master’s  death  ? 
And  for  the  daughter,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  should  prefer  her  lover  to  her  father  ?  Had  not 
the  jury  heard  before  of  such  daughters?  What 
was  an  old  man’s  life  compared  to  a  young  man’s 
love  ?  To  what  would  a  woman  not  consent  when 
her  lover  implored  her?”  The  judge  even  inter¬ 
posed  to  assure  the  prisoner  that  observations  of  this 
kind  would  rather  injure  than  assist  his  cause.  The 
indignation  against  him  in  court  hardly  knew  ] 
bounds.  “  So  I  am  to  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  an  unnatural  daughter !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
But  he  proceeded  with  greater  caution  afterwards. 
He  ridiculed  the  notion  of  convicting  him  by  reason 
of  his  soiled  stockings.  Of  course  there  were  stock¬ 
ings  soiled  with  clay  to  be  found  in  his  possession. 
Why  not?  Was  he  not  a  shipbreaker?  Did  not 
his  business  take  him  constantly  into  the  mire  and 
clay  of  his  wharf?  Did  men’s  lives  depend  upon 
the  state  of  their  stockings  ?  Surely  it  was  not  upon 
such  evidence  the  jury  would  consign  him  to  the 
scaffold.  In  such  case,  who  was  safe  ?  Then  there 
had  been  talk  of  white  hands.  White  hands,  foi^ 
sooth !  since  when,  he  wanted  to  know,  had  a  fair 
complexion  been  a  hanging  matter  ?  Besides,  —  it 
was  altogether  monstrous!  —  would  not  any  hand 
look  white,  thrust  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night 
into  a  lighted  room  ?  What  dependence  was  to  be 
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placed  upon  the  dim  viaion  of  an  invalid?  But 
white  or  black,  it  was  nothing  to  him ;  and  but  that 
the  murdered  man’s  daughter  had  forsworn  herself, 
determined  that  he  should  hang  rather  than  that 
her  lover  should  be  brought  to  justice,  he  could  have 
satisfied  the  jury  that  he  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  not  at  the  front,  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could 
have  been  the  assassin  of  the  late  Mr.  Block. 

He  ended  his  peroration,  as  he  had  begun  his 
speech,  by  assuring  the  court  of  his  absolute  inno¬ 
cence,  and  then  cmled  several  witnesses  to  testify  to 
his  general  humanity  and  good  conduct. 

The  Chief  Baron  summed  up  the  evidence  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  impressively;  but,  it  was  smd  in  court, 
strongly  against  the  accused. 

Tlie  iury,  without  quitting  their  box,  found  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Guilty.” 

The  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  now  seemed 
wholly  to  abandon  him.  He  was  as  one  insane  from 
terror.  He  interrupted  the  judge  in  passing  sen¬ 
tence,  with  protestations  of  his  innocence,  with  cries, 
shrieks,  threats,  and  imprecations.  He  besought 
Miss  Block  to  save  him ;  on  his  knees  he  implored 
Davy  Jones  to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  He  clung 
to  the  spikes  in  front  of  the  dock,  praying  the  jury 
to  reconsider  their  verdict,  and  to  spare  his  life. 
The  chief  Baron’s  sentence  was  hardly  audible  for 
the  agonized  screams  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  and  a  sickening  spectacle.  Only  by  employing 
forcible  means  could  the  wretched  man  be  removed 
from  the  court  and  conveyed  back  to  prison. 

There  was  no  hope  of  mercy  for  him.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  intercede  for  him  and  obtain  a 
modification  of  his  sentence. 

VIII. 

Davy  Jones  had  been  complimented  by  the 
court  on  his  conduct  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  given  his  evidence.  A  subscription  was  set  on 
foot  for  his  benefit,  by  way  of  recognition  of  his 
meritorious  behavior,  and  a  considerable  amount 
realized. 

“  How  brave  you  were,  Davy !  ”  said  Miss  Block. 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  did  more  than  any  other 
boy  would  have  done.  Miss  Nancy.” 

“  How  much  I  owe  you,  vou  will  never  know, 
Davy.  To  think  that  I  —  Rut  no,  no,  no !  I  never 
could  have  loved  that  dreadful  man  !  ” 

“  I  may  kiss  your  hand  now.  Miss  Nancy  ?  ”  he 
asked,  simply. 

“  Davy,  my  dear  Davy !  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? ” 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

Davy  Jones,  Junior,  like  the  distinguished  person 
after  whom  he  had  been  designated,  —  like  Davy 
Jones,  Senior,  in  point  of  fact,  —  was  not  so  black  as 
he  had  been  painted,  nor  so  black  as  he  had  painted 
I  himself.  Just  as  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  all 
j  is  not  clean  that  seems  so  at  first  sight.  It  is  neces- 
1  sary  to  examine  below  the  surface  as  well  as  above 
i  before  deciding  upon  an  opinion. 
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Our  old  friend  Diogenes  is  generally  taken  as 
the  tj-pe  of  cynical  contempt  for  men ;  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter,  without  regard  to  the  significance  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  to  view  Diogenes  as  the  type  of  that  defiant 
individuality  which  is  provoked,  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  justified  by  human  folly,  and  which  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  warmest  affection,  as  indeed 


misanthropy  is  seldom  anything  more  than  the 
shaggy  coat  of  the  richest  and  tenderest  sympathy. 
It  would  not  be  a  paradox  to  maintain  that  increas¬ 
ing  misanthropy  often  means  increasing  philanthro¬ 
py, —  a  philanthropy  the  more  exuberant  the  more 
It  is  erratic.  Neither,  perhaps,  would  it  be  paradox¬ 
ical  to  declare  that  the  eccentricity  in  which  the 
misanthropist  indulges  is  the  result  of  an  original 
impulse,  and  not  of  circumstances,  even  if  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  empire  of  circumstances  were  not  a 
degrading  fatalism.  In  the  misanthropist,  as  de¬ 
picted  by  Lucian,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Molibre,  or  as 
exhibited  in  Rousseau,  Byron,  and  the  like,  there 
may  be  morbid  pride,  wounded  self-love,  ghastly 
disenchantment,  resentment  for  ingratitude  and 
oppression.  But  deeper  and  stronger  than  every¬ 
thing  else  is  the  yearning  for  an  idyllic,  an  ideal,  an 
impossible  world.  Hence  the  love  of  solitude,  not 
for  the  sake  of  solitude,  rather  that  imaginary  may 
be  the  better  contrasted  with  real  existence.  Even 
in  the  tub  of  a  Diogenes  you  can,  as  a  dreamer  of 
bright  and  holy  dreams,  console  yourself  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  disappointments  and  a  thousand  sorrows. 

A  notable  example  of  the  modern  Diogenes,  the 
generous  misanthropist,  the  benevolent  Sonderling, 
we  find  in  Count  Schlabrendorf,  one  of  those  men 
who  live  what  is  called  a  wasted  life,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  only  a  narrow  and  prosaic  utilitarianism 
which  makes  us  believe  that  any  life  can  be  wholly 
wasted. 

With  the  aid  mainly  of  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Count  Schlabrendorf ’s  friend,  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
we  shall  attempt  the  delineation  of  a  character 
which  was  singular,  and  of  a  career  which,  though 
not  crowded  with  adventures,  was  extraordinary. 

Gustavus,  Count  von  Schlabrendorf,  was  bom  on 
the  •22d  of  March,  1750,  at  Stettin,  where  his  father 
held  high  office  in  connection  with  the  government 
of  the  Prussian  province,  Pomerania.  In  1755  the 
father  of  Gustavus  was  intrusted  with  still  more  im¬ 
portant  duties  in  Silesia.  During  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  following  year  the  elder  Schla¬ 
brendorf  displayed  all  the  talents  of  an  able  admin¬ 
istrator,  and  gained  the  cordial  approbation  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great. 

Having  lived  from  his  fifth  year  in  Silesia,  the 
younger  Schlabrendorf  always  considered  himself  a 
Silesian.  He  received  a  careful  education,  first 
under  his  father’s  roof,  and  then  at  the  Universities 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  of  Halle. 

In  his  twentieth  year  Schlabrendorf  lost  his  fa¬ 
ther.  His  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  yearned  to 
see  a  more  varied  and  vivid  world  than  the  world- 
of  books,  and  his  early  independence,  and  his  large 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  desire.  After 
travelling  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
si.x  years.  Stein,  subsequently  so  illustrious  as  a 
statesman,  was  for  a  time  the  companion  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  explorings  and  ramblings.  In  England  he  like¬ 
wise  formed  a  fervent  and  hosting  friendship  with 
Frederick  Henry  Jacobi,  not  the  least  gifted  of 
those  German  philosophers  who  have  proclaimed 
and  vindicated  the  divine  truths  that  can  never  be 
imprisoned  in  systems.  Of  England’s  political  or¬ 
ganizations,  its  philanthropic  institutions,  its  whole 
social  and  religious  being,  Schlabrendorf  was,  when 
on  English  soil,  an  earnest  student. 

Of  the  compassion,  the  helpfulness,  the  devoted¬ 
ness  which  had  from  childhooil  characterized  him, 
Schlabrendorf  gave,  when  residing  in  England,  a 
noble  example.  A  German  workman  was  tried  for 
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a  highway  robbery.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  guilt,  for  he  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act. 
It  availed  not  for  him,  or  for  his  advocates,  to  plead 
that  he  had  been  driven  by  starvation  to  the  des¬ 
perate  deed, and  that  he  had  been  unarmed;  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  cruel  laws  of  the 
time.  Schlabrendorf  no  sooner  heard  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen’s  sad  doom,  which  no  appeal,  however  pas¬ 
sionate,  to  those  in  authority  could  avert,  than  he 
hastened  to  succor  and  console  the  poor  prisoner. 
He  visited  him  repeatedly,  and  at  last,  to  make  the 
comfort  he  had  to  bestow  the  more  effectual,  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  him  in  the  jail.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  creature  he  accompanied  to  the  scaffold, 
and  he  whisj^red  in  his  ear  ml  pious  and  sustaining 
words,  till  ue  fatal  moment  came,  when  that  ear 
grew  dull  for  the  things  of  earth.  On  hearing 
what  Schlabrendorf  had  done.  King  George  III. 
testified  to  the  count  his  esteem  and  admiration. 
And  assuredly  Schlabrendorf  had  shown  himself  in 
the  rarest  degree,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  un¬ 
common,  a  true  minister  of  mercy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  Schlabren¬ 
dorf  left  England  for  France,  —  and  thenceforth 
France  was  his  dwelling-place.  He  shared  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  hopes  which  the  Revolution,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  kindled,  and  he  followed  with  intense  interest 
the  rapidly  crowding  events ;  but  he  felt  no  am¬ 
bition  to  play,  like  liis  countryman  Baron  Clootz,  a 
prominent  part.  Political  action,  and  especially 
the  stormy  and  perilous  vocation  of  the  demage^ue, 
did  not  attract  him,  and  he  had  the  delicacy  to 
perceive  that  the  French  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  their  affairs  in  their  own  way,  without  the 
counsel  or  co-operation  of  foreigners. 

Of  the  distinguished  men  with  whom  Schlabren¬ 
dorf  habitually  associated  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Revolution,  some  of  the  chief  were  Brissot,  Condor- 
cet,  Mercier,  and  George  Forster.  "With  the  grand 
aspirations  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Brissot  and  Con- 
dorcet  all  readers  are  acquainted.  Mercier  and 
Forster  are  less  known,  and  demand  a  few  words. 

Louis  Sebastian  Mercier  was  born  in  Paris,  6th 
June,  1740,  and  died  there,  25th  April,  1814.  A 
Republican  to  the  last,  he  just  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  An  active  and 
at  one  time  an  influential  politician,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  as  a  writer  that  he  was  famous.  Guilty  of 
many  inconsistencies,  he  was  yet  always  esteemed 
an  honest  man.  His  oddities,  both  of  opinion  and 
of  conduct,  fitted  him  well  for  companionship  with 
Schlabrendorf.  In  politics  he  was  a  moderate,  in 
literature  an  immoderate,  revolutionist.  He  at¬ 
tacked  with  fury  the  literary  gods  of  French  idol¬ 
atry,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  Diderot,  he  strove  to 
substitute  living  nature  for  spurious  classicality. 
In  the  form  of  a  dream,  he  published  a  host  of  pre¬ 
dictions,  one  of  which,  the  adoption  of  round  hats, 
was  —  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  grace  in  cos¬ 
tume —  certainly  fulfilled.  The  independence  of 
women  he  spoke  against,  maintaining  that  it  would 
be  best  to  bring  women  back  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
Herein  perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  wrong.  In 
assailing  the  astronomical  system  of  Copernicus  and 
Newton,  he  was  simply  absurd,  without  being  amus¬ 
ing.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his  antipathy 
to  the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  people. 
By  preferring  the  frog  to  the  nightingale  as  a  mu¬ 
sician,  and  by  asserting  that  you  might  judge  of  a 
man’s  character  if  you  merely  lookeuat  his  feet,  he 
showed  that  the  French,  with  all  their  wit,  never 


succeed  in  being  humorous.  '  Spite  of  his  paradoxes 
his  inconsequences,  and  his  puerilities,  to  Mercier 
belongs  the  double  glory  of  the  literary  reformer 
and  the  literary  creator.  He  was  right  in  crying  to 

the  French,  “Prose  is  ours,  —  its  march  is  tree, _ 

it  is  in  our  power  to  give  to  prose  a  more  living 

character,  —  the  prose  writers  are  our  true  poets, _ 

let  them  be  bold  enough,  and  the  language  will 
take  accents  altogether  new.”  In  his  audacity  as 
an  innovator,  Mercier  endeavored  to  convert  litera¬ 
ture  into  a  painting  of  manners,  into  a  sort  of  etch¬ 
ing  and  sketching.  This  is,  in  effect,  what  the 
whole  literature  of  the  world  has  become,  as  the 
prelude  to  an  immense  and  miraculous  transfigure- 
men  t. 

An  elaborate  account  of  George  Forster  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Westminster  Review.  He 
was  descended  from  the  Scottish  Lords  Forrester, 
some  members  of  whose  house  settled  in  Polish 
Prussia.  He  was  born  near  Dantzic,  26th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1754,  and  died  at  Paris,  11th  January,  1794. 
His  father,  Reinhold  Forster,  had  abilities  and  ac¬ 
quirements  most  manifold,  and  a  rashly  adventurous 
spirit.  Reinhold  and  his  son  George  were  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Cook  when  that  greatest  of  navigators 
started  in  1772  on  the  second  of  his  memorable 
voyages  of  discovery.  During  the  voyage,  partly 
through  the  fault  of  the  elder  Forster,  he  and  his 
son  were  subjected  to  some  indignities  and  many 
discomtbrts ;  and  on  their  return  to  England  they 
were  not  treated  with  much  generosity  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  The  life  of  the  son,  like  that  of  the 
father,  was  one  long  battle  with  poverty  and  pain. 
That  talent  which  is  so  needful  for  the  guidance  of 
talent  neither  of  them  possessed.  Their  aims  were 
e.xalted,  their  reputation  was  unsullied,  but  their 
hearts  were  tormented  by'  the  fever  of  unrest. 
Reinhold  Forster,  besides  his  eminence  as  a  nat¬ 
uralist,  could  write  and  speak  about  twenty  lan¬ 
guages.  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a  very  learned  man,  but  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  personage  so  unpolished.  The  discourse  he 
made  to  the  king,  however,  would  indicate  sim¬ 
plicity  and  trankness  rather  than  coarseness  :  “  I 
have  seen  seven  kings,  —  four  wild  and  three  tame 
kings ;  but  none  of  them  is  equal  to  your  majesty.” 
George  Forster,  having  acquired  renown  as  a  trav¬ 
eller,  a  naturalist,  and  a  writer,  was  proceeding 
with  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  when 
death  snatched  him  away.  In  his  youth  scurvy 
had  undermined  his  constitution ;  and  in  his  man¬ 
hood  indigence,  anxiety,  excessive  toil,  fruitless  or 
frustrated  political  schemes  did  the  rest.  His  wife, 
Theresa,  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  scholar, 
Heyne.  The  same  year  George  Forster  died,  his 
widow  married  his  friend,  Ferdinand  Huber. 
Theresa  and  ^her  second  husband  were  driven  to 
literature  for  a  livelihood,  but  the  lady  started  with 
certain  disadvantages,  for  the  great  Heyne  had 
been  so  busy  with  Greek  and  Latin  as  to  forget 
altogether  to  get  his  daughter  properly  instructed 
in  German  grammar  and  German  orthography.  A 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Theresa  Huber  wrote  a  work 
on  the  English  Universities,  which  was  translated 
from  the  German  by  Francis  William  Newman. 

His  personal  and  political  relations  with  Brissot, 
Condorcet,  Mercier,  George  Forster,  and  men  of 
similar  character  and  sentiments,  made  —  when  the 
Terrorists  were  victorious  —  Schlabrendorf  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion.  He  was  guilty  besides  of  two 
crimes  not  to  be  pardoned,  —  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  a  count.  Into  prison  therefore  he  was  thrown : 
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and  in  prison  for  eighteen  months  he  remained. 
To  his  fellow-prisoners  he  was  so  unboundedly,  so 
ungrudgingly  kind,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of 
«The  Benetactor."  He  cheered  the  desponding, 
encouraged  the  timid,  instructed,  from  his  vast  stores 
of  knowledge,  those  willing  to  receive  instruction, 
and  gave  money  with  a  b<mntifHl  band.  Comfort¬ 
ing  others,  he  was  himself  wholly  undismayed ;  but 
ccnfinement,  and  the  incessant  spectacle  of  suffer^ 
ing,  tume<l  his  hair  gray.  It  was  in  prison  that  he 
began  to  wear  the  full  beard  which  afterwards  dis¬ 
tinguished  him. 

Expecting  every  day  to  be  summoned  from  his 
cell  to  the  scaffold,  he  converted,  as  far  as  he  could, 
his  property  into  bills  of  exchange,  and  gave  these 
to  one  of  bis  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  German 
called  Oelsner,  who  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  though 
never  sure  whether  SchlabrendorTs  doom  might  not 
soon  be  his  own. 

“  Take  the  money,”  cried  Schlabrendorf,  “  and  fly 
while  you  can.  Use  it  as  your  own.  If  we  meet 
again  you  can  give  me  back  what  remains ;  but  if 
I  am  guillotined  regard  it  all  as  yours.” 

The  friends  parted,  and  Oelsner  was  able,  with¬ 
out  hindrance,  to  get  beyond  the  French  frontier. 
For  a  season  he  wandered  in  Italy,  and  was  often 
in  direst  need.  But  the  money  intrusted  to  him  by 
Schlabrendorf  he  sacredly  guarded,  took  no  smallest 
portion  of  it  for  his  own  requirements,  and  restored 
with  joy  and  pride  the  sum  undiminished  to  its 
owner  when  the  men  of  bloo<l  had  been  overthrown. 

SchlabrendorTs  escape  from  the  guillotine  was 
strange,  but  almost  more  comical  than  strange.  One 
morning  the  car —  the  sound  of  whose  wheels  was  so 
well  known  to  the  ears  of  the  prisoners  —  came  roll¬ 
ing  along.  The  name  of  Schlabrendorf  was  called. 
Where  nearly  all  were  prepared  for  their  fate  by 
indifference  or  by  resolution,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
be  brave.  But  besides  this  feeling,  so  common  at 
the  period,  Schlabrendorf  had  the  strength  and 
the  resignation  of  the  sage.  He  starterl  to  his  feet, 
murmured  not,  was  ready  to  die.  To  dress  was  the 
affair  of  a  moment,  but  nowhere  could  his  boots  be 
found.  Aided  by  the  jailer  Schlabrendorf  began  a 
zealous  search  for  them.  Much  annoyed,  he  at  last 
said  to  the  jailer,  “  I  cannot  go  without  boots :  that 
you  see  yourself.  You  can  take  me  to-morrow.  It 
will  only  make  a  difference  of  a  day.” 

Neither  Schlabrendorf  himself,  nor  the  jailer, 
nor  any  one  else,  thought  that  aught  more  would  be 
the  result  than  the  mere  delay  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Away  the  car  gloomily  went,  with  its  load 
of  victims,  and  Schlabrendorf  remained  behind. 

On  the  morrow  Schlabrendorf  was  properly 
dressed,  and  duly  booted.  The  car  arrived,  but 
SchlabrendorTs  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  the  con¬ 
demned,  —  nor  next  morning,  —  ndf  any  subseijuent 
morning.  Naturally  enough,  for  each  list  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  so  clean  a  sweep  as  to  render  the 
repetition  of  a  name  unnecessary.  The  jailer  might 
have  informed  against  Schlabrendorf,  but  the  jailer 
was  rather  a  good  fellow,  and  it  was  not  exactly  his 
business  to  play  the  odious  part  of  the  informer.  So 
Schlabrendorf  pined  in  prison  till  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre  brought  deliverance  to  him  and  to 
many  others. 

Probably  it  was  SchlabrendorTs  long  imprison¬ 
ment  which,  without  engendering,  deepened  his  love 
for  cloistral  seclusion,  while  leaving  his  yearning  for 
social  intercourse  as  warm  as  ever.  The  contradic¬ 
tion  here  is  only  apparent.  Men  may  shrink  from 
the  mob,  and  from  tumult,  yet  hunger  for  the  com¬ 


panionship  of  those  who  are  led  toward  them  by 
^ntaneons  affinity.  On  coming  to  Paris  from 
England,  Schlabrendorf  got  down  to  the  Hotel  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  in  Richelieu  Street  A  chamber  on 
the  second  floor  received  him,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  that  chamber  was  his  only  home.  He 
seldom  left  it  —  never  shut  it  In  his  youth  Schla¬ 
brendorf  had  made  whimsical  experiments  on  his 
naturally  robust  constitution.  For  instance,  he  went 
sometimes  fort^-eight  hours  or  more  with^t  food, 
under  the  notion  that  he  thus  aci^uired  a  Spartan 
hardiness  and  endurance.  When,  in  his  declining 
years,  he  had  grown  a  true  Diogenes,  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  anchorite’s  fare,  and  with  the  beggar’s 
attire.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  likewise 
rather  too  fond  of  the  beggar’s  dirt,  as  if  filth  were 
a  kind  of  embellishment  to  rags.  Moreover,  along 
with  the  miser’s  habits  Schlabrendorf  had  some  cT 
the  miser’s  feelings.  He  grudged  all  expenses, 
especially  for  his  own  wants.  Hospitality,  even  in 
its  most  moderate  form,  he  never  exercised,  the 
only  entertainment  he  placed  before  his  visitors  be¬ 
ing  his  chaotic  scribblings  and  his  interminable  talk. 
As  a  compensation  all  visitors  were  welcome,  even 
without  an  introduction.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  was 
the  grand  defect  of  the  man’s  nature.  He  had  no 
concentration.  He  squandered  himself  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  —  in  every  imaginable  way.  Ab¬ 
solute  poverty  might  have  made  a  man  of  him, 
though  perchance  we  should  then  have  had  the  gyp¬ 
sy,  the  vagabond,  instead  of  the  hermit.  AVith  the 
want  of  concentration  was  closely  connected  a  want 
of  personal  attachment.  For  individuals  Schla¬ 
brendorf  cared  little.  He  might  esteem  one  indi¬ 
vidual  more  than  another,  but  for  the  most  part  his 
likings  were  feeble,  and  without  discrimination.  At 
Paris  he  met  a  young  and  charming  Scottish  lady. 
They  were  spe^ily  engaged.  Schlabrendorf  was 
to  accompany  his  betrothed,  her  brother,  and  her 
sister-in-law  to  Switzerland.  The  passports  were 
all  ready,  when  Schlabrendorf  was  arrested,  and 
that  captivity  began  which  so  nearly  brought  him  to 
the  scafibld.  Ilenry  SchlabrendoiTs  first  and  last 
matrimonial  scheme  was  defeated.  He  did  not  take 
the  mischance  much  to  heart.  The  lady,  too,  found 
consolation  in  a  happy  marriage  at  Inverness,  where 
some  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  doubtless 
still  sojourn. 

If  his  likings  were  feeble,  his  dislikes  were  equal¬ 
ly  feeble ;  yet  with  one  signal  exception ;  he  hated 
Napoleon  with  all  the  intensity  and  bitterness  of 
a  man  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  the  foe  of  France, 
the  foe  of  Germany,  the  foe  of  the  human  race. 
The  estimate  of  Napoleon  still  wavers,  inclining  on 
the  whole  to  be  unjust.  But,  as  a  German  patriot, 
and  as  a  believer  in  the  noblest  principles  for  which 
the  noblest  champions  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  contended  and  died,  Schlabrendorf  could  not 
help  abhorring  Bonaparte.  In  various  energetic 
shapes  he  expressed  his  abhorrence.  In  1804  ap¬ 
peared,  anonymously,  a  work  entitled  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  the  French  People  under  the  Con¬ 
sulate.  It  was  a  book  of  sufficient  merit  to  obtain 
the  approbatian  of  Goethe  and  of  Johannes  von 
Muller.  For  the  first  time  the  real  nature  of  the 
Napoleonic  despotism  was  unveiled,  and  its  inevita¬ 
ble  consequences  were  predicted.  This  produc¬ 
tion,  which  was  as  much  abiding  light  as  an  awak¬ 
ening  voice,  was  wholly  l^hlabrendorTs,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  additions  and  corrections 
by  Reichardt,  a  notea  musical  composer,  who  took 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  bringing  the  work 
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before  the  world.  Schlabrendorf  was  too  irank, 
too  chivalrous,  to  plot  aealnst  the  French  Emper¬ 
or  ;  but  it  is  quesdonable  whether  the  attacks  on 
Napoleon  whi^,  by  tongue  or  by  pen,  he  made,  or 
countenanced,  or  caused,  were  not  offences  against 
good  taste  and  good  faith.  A  foreigner  owes  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
which  rives  him  protection.  When,  after  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  devolution,  England  offered  an  asylum  to 
Ledru  Rollin,  this  eminent  politician  forthwith  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  to  a  book  on  the  decay  of  England. 
A  very  refined  and  delicate  mode  of  showing  grati¬ 
tude  !  Louis  Blanc  has  had  a  more  exalted  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  exile’s  attitude  toward  the  land  which 
shields  and  shelters  him.  The  worthy  Count  Schla¬ 
brendorf  therefore  behaved  with  the  most  reprehen¬ 
sible  unseemliness  in  hurling  his  diatribes  at  Napo¬ 
leon.  Often  petty,  often  savage  in  his  vengeance, 
the  Emperor  had  yet  the  sense  to  leave  the  garru¬ 
lous  and  grumbling  German  unharmed.  He  saw 
that  the  eccentricity  of  the  Count’s  discourses  defeat¬ 
ed  their  violence. 

The  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia,  in  1812,  hav¬ 
ing  broken  Napoleon’s  arms  and  chained  his  feet, 
the  brave  Germans  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
to  gi'vc  naughty  Emperor  a  sound  thrashing. 
In  this  opinion  Count  ^hlabrendorf  concurred. 
He  theremre  expressed  a  valorous  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  valorous  operation  of  kicking  the  pros¬ 
trate  and  manacled  Emperor.  But  there  were  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  which  perhaps  Schlabrendorf  was 
not  very  anxious  to  overcome  ;  for  the  man,  admi¬ 
rable  and  estimable  though  he  was,  had  a  consider¬ 
able  dose  of  ostentation,  affectation,  and  vanity.  At 
Paris  he  was  a  meteor,  flashing  fitfully,  and  men 
gazed  in  wonder  thereat;  in  Germany  he  would 
have  been  an  asteroid,  so  nebulous  and  so  remote  as 
to  be  almost  invisible  throimh  the  steams  rising  from 
rivers  of  blood.  Meanwhile  events  rushed  rapidly 
on.  'The  Allies  entered  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1814. 
All  the  distinguished  generals  and  statesmen  called 
on  Schlabrendorf,  who  was  moreover  decorated  with 
the  Iron  Cross,  the  Prussian  order  which  had  been 
fi>unded  the  previous  year.  On  the  second  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  in  1815,  Schlabren¬ 
dorf  seems  really  to  have  been  seized  by  the  long¬ 
ing  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  there  to  live, 
there  to  die.  But  he  was  fettered  to  Paris  by  in¬ 
veterate  habits,  and,  with  his  incorrigible  tendency 
to  procrastination,  he  lingered  and  fingered  till  it 
was  too  late  to  depart. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  the  state  of  Schlabren- 
dorf’s  health  began  to  alarm  his  friends.  At  their 
request,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician.  Doctor 
Spurzheim,  he  went  to  reside  with  a  surgeon  at  Ba- 
tignoles.  It  was  the  first  time  for  ten  years  that 
our  Diogenes  had  left  his  chamber  in  the  Hotel  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  But  the  change  of  air  seemed  to 
hasten,  not  to  retard  the  end.  On  the  2l8t  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1824,  hopeful  and  happy,  —  all  lofty  thoughts 
and  pious  emotions  stren^nening  him,  —  he  died. 
His  hfe  is  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his 
long  confinement  and  his  irregularities  of  diet. 
When,  however,  death  summons  not  a  man  to  de¬ 
part  till  his  seventy-fifth  year,  we  had  best  accuse 
no  foe  but  old  age.  Schlabrendorf  was  buried  in  the 
Phre  La  Chaise  Cemetery.  Many  crowded  to  pay, 
by  their  presence,  what  honor  they  could  to  the 
dead.  The  President  of  the  Protestant  Consistory 
at  Paris  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  Schlabren- 
dorfs  virtues  as  a  man,  and  his  services  as  a  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  were  duly  applauded.  Schla- 


brendorTs  stock  of  ready  money  was  so  exhausted 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  had,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  be  paid  by  the  Prussian  ambassador. 

Occupied  ceaselessly  with  projects  the  most  chi¬ 
merical,  the  most  colossal,  none  of  which  he  ever 
realized,  Schlabrendorf  unfbrtunately  neglected  the 

most  prosaic  and  most  urgent  of  all  his  prdects, _ 

that  of  making  his  will.  Every  day  was  fixed  for 
this  commonplace  achievement,  yet  day  chased  day, 
and  the  will  was  not  made.  Schlabrendorf  had 
busied  himself  in  gathering  all  the  publications 
bearing  on  the  French  Revolution,  or  illustrative 
of  it  He  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  collection  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  documents,  amounting 
to  several  thousands.  This  important  historic^ 
treasure  he  intended  to  bequeath  to  a  Prussian 
University.  He  likewise  had  designed  to  found 
some  schools.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  was  to  have  been  consecrated  to  philanthropi- 
cal  purposes.  But  no  will  was  found,  except  one 
which  i^hlabrendorf  had  drawn  up  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be 
held  as  expressing  his  latest  desires  and  resolutions. 
Even  this  will  was  disputed  by  the  hungry  and  quar¬ 
relsome  heirs.  Hence,  endless  and  ruinous  litiga¬ 
tion.  No  portion  of  the  heritage  went  to  any  of  me 
objects  for  which  Schlabrendon  had  lived,  and  for 
which  his  fortune  had  long,  in  his  imagination,  been 
devoted.  His  books  relating  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  sold  by  auction,  and  scattered  hither  and 
thither.  What  an  irreparable  loss  to  historical  re¬ 
search  ! 

The  heritage  itself  was  somewhat  diminished  by 
Schlabrendorfs  peculiar  habits.  A  bank  in  Ger¬ 
many  had  to  transmit  twenty  thousand  francs  to 
him.  He  was  informed  that  the  money  was  at  his 
service  whenever  he  chose  to  have  it  sent.  Think¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  slight  overcharge  in  the  per¬ 
centage  demanded  for  trouble,  he  re&ed  to  receive 
the  money  at  all.  The  bank,  which  had  the  highest 
character,  attempted  to  justify  its  conduct.  But 
Schlabrendorf,  deeming  himself  cheated,  scorned  to 
listen  to  the  declaration  and  the  defence.  In  this 
state  the  affair  was  left  for  many  years,  ^nd  though 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  is  not  known,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  Schlabrendorf,  from  the  most  childish 
caprice,  was  content  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  the 
money.  Numerous  large  sums  he  lost  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Meanly  penurious,  yet  careless  about  losing,  Schla¬ 
brendorf  was  equally  heedless  about  the  risks  of 
losing  he  encountered. 

Once  Schlabrendorf  was  travelling  in  Germany 
with  one  of  the  Gmelins,  a  family  of  great  scientific 
and  general  eminence,  when  Schlabrendorf  and  his 
friend  arrived  at  Rastatt,  where  they  intended  to 
pass  the  night.  *  They  found  the  inn  crowded  and 
noisy.  With  difficulty  they  got  the  landlord  to  give 
them  near  the  main  entrance,  a  small  room,  which 
was  usually  sacred  not  to  slumber,  but  to  lumber. 
The  two  wearied  travellers  were  glad  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  even  of  an  extemporized  bedroom.  Undressing, 
Schlabrendorf  hung  up  his  coat  on  the  door-post. 
For  the  sake  of  security,  as  well  as  of  quiet,  Gmelin 
wanted  to  shut  the  door.  Schlabrendorf  a.<!sured 
him  that  he  could  never  sleep  when  the  door  was 
shut,  so  the  door  was  left  open.  Soon  Schlabren¬ 
dorf  bad  sunk  into  the  profoundest  unconsciousness ; 
but  poor  Gmelin  could  not  close  his  eyes.  Jangling 
and  wrangling  sounds  ceased  not.  Every  reveller, 
who  with  unsteady  steps  blundered  agmnst  the  door 
of  the  small  room,  Gmelin  was  inclined  to  take  for  a 
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robber  or  a  murderer.  Next  morning  Gmelin  told 
Schlabrendorf  all  his  troubles  and  terrors.  Schla- 
brendorf  laughed,  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  several 
rolls  of  gold  and  bank  bills  fbr  thirty  thousand  gul¬ 
den.  IJet  Schlabrendorfs  rest  had  not  been  by  lear 
about  all  this  money  either  prevented  or  disturbed. 

That,  notwithstanding  his  stinginess  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  recklessness  on  the  other,  Schlabren¬ 
dorf  generously  gave,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  is  what  must  make  him  dear,  very  dear  to  us. 
The  needy  had  only  to  apply,  and  were  sure  of 
being  relieved.  A  Magdeburg  merchant  was  in 
prison  .at  Paris  for  debt.  His  daughter,  thirteen 
years  old,  was  induced  to  bring  her  father’s  sad 
case  before  Schlabrendorf.  The  sum  required  was 
eight  thousand  francs.  Schlabrendorf  had  only  four 
thousand  francs  at  the  moment  He  immediately, 
however,  borrowed  the  other  four  thousand,  and  the 
daughter  had  soon  the  delight  of  seeing  her  father 
at  liberty.  His  countrymen,  especially  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  and,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  Silesians,  he 
regarded  as  having  the  first  claim  on  his  loving-kind¬ 
ness.  To  German  scholars,  German  artists,  above 
all  to  German  handicraitsmen,  he  deemed  it  his 
divinest  vocation  to  be  the  almoner.  Prussian  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  had  a  supreme  interest  for  him.  The 
Protestant  churches  at  Paris,  the  schools  and  chari¬ 
table  institutions  connected  with  them,  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Morality,  the  Bible 
Society,  —  all  rejoiced  in  his  munificence.  Besides 
his  other  innumerable  gifts  there  were  few  public 
subscriptions  from  which  he  held  back.  He  was 
hence  accused  of  parading  his  bounties.  Our  alms 
should  be  in  secret,  no  doubt,  and  the  glare  and  the 
blare  of  our  modern  advertising  are  fatal,  as  well 
to  what  is  delicate  as  to  what  is  godlike  in  the 
holiest  of  human  duties.  But  let  him  who  is  large¬ 
ly  an  almsgiver  in  secret  be  as  largely  as  he  chooses 
an  almsgiver  in  public,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  charge  of  Pharisaic  ostentation. 

What,  with  concentration  and  persistency.  Count 
Schlabrendorf  might  have  been  it  would  be  profit¬ 
less  to  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  profitless 
trying  to  ascertain  what  was  his  exact  intellectual 
worth.  Those  called  originab  have  often  less  origi¬ 
nality  than  their  neighbors,  their  aberrations  being 
usually  not  the  excess  but  the  defect  of  force. 
Hence  how  the  career  of  such  men  contrasts  with 
the  rich  and  rounded  life  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Rubens.  Schlabrendorf  planned  books,  and  scrib¬ 
bled  half  illegible  scrapis  of  books ;  but  as  he  did 
not  write  the  books,  we  must,  from  courtesy  to  his 
friends,  believe  that  the  books,  if  he  had  written 
them,  would  have  been  remarkable.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  was  great  and  various,  his  judgment  on  most 
subjects  sound  and  sagacious,  his  ideas  were  often 
ingenious.  These  things,  however,  do  not  of  them¬ 
selves  enable  us  to  determine  whether  he  would 
have  excelled  as  an  author,  or  was  profound  as  a 
philosopher.  The  fragments  of  Schlabrendorfs 
written  utterances,  given  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
are  notable  only  for  the  singularity  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  barbarity  of  the  style.  Of  the  pro¬ 
digious  opulence  of  faculty  Schlabrendorf  b  said  to 
have  manifested  in  conversation  we  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  for  Schlabrendorf  had  no  Boswell  to  record 
his  sayings.  He  may  sometimes,  as  is  vaunted,  have 
displayed  a  gnomic  pith  and  point,  sometimes  a  rhe¬ 
torical  plenitude,  sometimes  a  pictorial  splendor, 
thrilling,  enthralling  the  hearer,  while  instrueting  him. 
All  this  is  possible,  but  as  we  never  yet  met  any 
man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  clever  talker 


who  was  not  an  intolerable  bore,  we  are  afraid  that 
Schlabrendorf  must  ft^uently  have  been  rather 
wearisome.  There  is  a  tradition  that  early  one 
evening  Schlabrendorf,  candle  in  band,  accompa¬ 
nied  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  his  friend,  William  von 
Humboldt,  who  had  called  on  him.  Next  day,  at 
dawn,  the  two  learned  Germans  were  still  jabber¬ 
ing  away,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  to  each  other 
If  this  tradition  has  some  basis  of  truth,  it  must  in¬ 
crease  our  admiration  for  the  proverbial  patience 
of  the  German  nature  and  nation. 

However,  what  Schlabrendorf  was  intellectually 
is  not  a  thing  of  much  moment.  Diogenes  means 
Jove-born  ;  and,  living  as  a  Dic^enes,  Schlabrendorf 
showed  that  he  was  born  of  Jove ;  that  he  had  a 
divine  humanity ;  that  love  for  his  brethren  was  the 
leading  inspiration  of  his  actions.  What,  after  all, 
matters  it  whether  a  man  is  eccentric  or  not  if  he 
proves  his  affection  for  what  is  religiously  exalted 
and  morally  beautiful  by  the  wealth  and  catholic¬ 
ity  of  his  sympathies  ?  Simply  as  a  Sonderling 
Schlabrendorf  is  a  curiosity,  and  as  a  Sonderling 
we  have  depicted  him.  But  it  is  for  his  loving-kind¬ 
ness  that  we  revere  him.  He  cannot  be  placed  be¬ 
side  the  great  men  of  his  country.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  give  him  far  nobler  honor :  let  us  enthrone 
him  along  with  the  Apostles  of  Mercy,  who  are  the 
children  of  every  country,  yet  who  belong  to  no 
country  except  the  heavenly. 


SUSCEPTIBLE  GIRLS. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  ro¬ 
mantic  and  a  susceptible  woman.  A  susceptible 
woman  is  one  who  possesses  what  are  called  the 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature  in  the  highest  state  of 
irritation.  She  generally  has  brains,  which  the  ro¬ 
mantic  woman  has  not.  She  cultivates  her  special 
taste  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  She  never  allows 
it  to  rust  for  want  of  employment,  or  to  sicken  from 
want  of  care.  She  preserves  the  vitality  of  her 
emotions  by  constantly  exercising  them.  Nor  is 
the  susceptible  lady  particular  in  her  choice  of  ob¬ 
jects.  Although  she  will  as  a  girl  fix  on  a  man  in 
preference  to  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  still,  sooner  than 
want  a  subject,  she  will  even  love  one  of  her  own 
sex.  With  her,  love  means  a  simple  fetish  worship 
of  the  present  idol.  Although  she  changes  them 
constantly,  for  the  time  they  h^ave  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  her  devotion.  She  exacts  nothing  more 
than  that  they  should  permit  her  to  gush  over 
them,  to  lay  flowers  at  their  feet,  to  praise  them 
and  to  be  kind  to  them  with  a  sufficient  intensity  to 
satisfy  her  craving  while  the  fit  lasts.  The  gods 
may  be  sticks  or  stones,  but  the  worshipper  en¬ 
dows  them  with  a  thousand  agreeable  qualities 
and  powers,  which  are  simply  the  emanation  of  a 
susceptible  enthusiasm  on  her  own  side.  The  king 
of  France  who  carried  holy  dolls  in  his  hat,  ana 
vowed  wax  candles  to  them  all  round  when  he  felt 
either  dyspeptic  or  religious,  had  not  a  more  pro¬ 
found  belief  in  his  private  saints  than  the  suscepti¬ 
ble  girl  has  in  her  occasional  pets.  And  yet  she 
never  cares,  like  the  king,  to  put  her  faith  to  a  test 
She  is  not  only  ready  but  willing  to  accept  the  beat¬ 
ification  and  potency  of  her  Avorites  upon  trust 
She  wants  nothing  from  them  save  that  they  re¬ 
main  passive  under  her  violently  sympathetic  re¬ 
gards.  This  is  what  makes  the  susceptible  woman 
a  bad  lover.  She  prefers  to  love  rather  than  to 
be  loved.  The  work  must  be  all  on  her  side.  She 
will  have  no  partner  in  her  impulses.  Her  pleasure 
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is  so  completely  of  an  iinap^inative  kind  that  when 
two  are  brought  actively  into  it,  she  ceases  to  enjoy 
it  with  that  fanatic  zest  which  she  felt  when  tlie 
luxury  was  unshared  and  swallowed  in  secret.  Nor 
does  this  come  from  selfishness.  Susceptible  girls 
are  generous.  They  are  generous  even  beyond  the 
generosity  which  arises  from  their  abnormal  soft¬ 
ness.  diving  with  them  is  a  pure  satisfaction. 
They  are  constantly  imagining  the  effects  of  their 
bounty  upon  the  recipient,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
received  they  feel  they  are  more  than  justified  in 
the  outlay.  Love  is  a  difficult  and  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  sentiment  to  them.  They  will  have  favorites 
rather  than  lovers.  The  growth  of  passion  is  con¬ 
stantly  checked  and  crossed  by  other  caprices  of 
susceptibility.  Besides,  the  susceptible  girl  has 
generally  rather  a  refined  nature.  She  lives  in 
fancies,  and  prefers  to  dream  and  to  go  into  reve¬ 
ries  over  fifty  splendid  creatures,  with  violet  eyes, 
drooping  mustaches,  and  heavy  dragoon  propor¬ 
tions,  to  believing  in  the  homage  of  an  ordinary  or 
an  ugly  personage,  who  can  scarcely  be  idealized 
sufficiently  in  the  crucible  of  her  imagination.  She 
suffers  of  course  from  emotion  waste.  Her  affairs 
of  the  heart  are  duplicated.  She  is  as  miserable  at 
the  coldness  of  her  darling  Blanche  or  Emily  as  she 
would  be  at  the  sudden  coolness  of  a  man  who  had 
been  sanguine  enough  to  think  he  could  enter  the 
lists  against  every  attractive  male  and  female  who 
might  come  in  the  path  of  the  susceptible  lady. 
The  sphere  of  her  affections  comprehend  a  sort  of 
Happy  Family  cage,  where  a  dog,  a  cat.  a  dandj^, 
an  actress,  and  a  poet,  may  be  tamed  to  exist  in 
unity  and  peace.  She  cannot  understand  that  no 
man  of  mind  or  brains  could  survive  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  or  companionship,  and  that  if  he  tried  for  ever 
so  short  a  time  his  life  would  become  a  burden  to  him. 

In  fact,  the  susceptible  woman  has  not  a  particle 
of  jealousy,  and  therefoi*e  cannot  get  into  her  head 
the  fact  that  without  jealousy  there  is  no  real  affec¬ 
tion.  She  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  being 
amiable,  and  amiable  in  a  winning,  spontaneous 
manner,  which  arises  from  a  thoroughly  honest 
nature.  She  retains  longer  than  artful  or  scheming 
women  the  mind-graces  which  are  so  attractive  to 
thoughtful  persons.  Her  motives  of  action  are  never 
mean,  and  will,  even  when  cut  up,  bear  inspection. 
She  is  dangerous  to  flirt  with,  unless  to  a  man  who 
makes  flirting  an  artistic  pursuit,  and  who  has  no 
hesitation  in  deliberately  beating  and  bruising  his 
partner  in  the  game  when  her  sex  gives  him  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  her.  She  is  dangerous  to  a  sincere 
man,  simply  because  if  he  sees  far  enough  he  can  see 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  winning  a  pure  and 
emotional  soul  from  a  mere  effluence  of  susceptibility 
which  is  bestowed  almost  indiscriminately  to  a  single 
undivided  and  exceptional  fidelity,  and  the  chances 
against  realizing  this  possibility  are  so  slight  that 
the  pursuit  is  beyond  measure  disheartening.  When 
he  thinks  the  fortress  is  won,  and  the  flag  pulled 
down,  he  finds  another  hoisted  and  the  guns  shotted 
to  receive  his  next  approach.  It  is  better  for  him 
to  admire  than  to  love  the  susceptible  girl ;  and 
if  he  is  a  fool  he  can  accept  her  friendship,  and  be 
put  in  the  Happy  Family  cage  to  which  we  before 
alluded.  Susceptible  women,  if  they  can  be  caught 
and  broken  in  by  kindness,  make  the  best  wives  and 
mothers ;  but  unless  cured  before  marriage  they  are 
never  healthy  afterwards.  A  marrietl  susceptible 
woman,  who  brings  to  her  husband’s  house  the  friends 
of  her  youth  without  consulting  his  views,  is  in  a  bad 
way  for  him  and  for  herself. 


The  susceptible  gvl  possesses  considerable  artistic 
and  often  literary  instincts.  She  is  generally  fond 
of  painting  or  addicted  to  music.  Those  ornaments 
of  life  serve  to  aid  her  in  rounding  and  softening 
the  crudeness  of  the  mental  pictures  with  which  she 
so  constantly  entertains  herself.  Her  love  for  an 
art,  indeed,  may  extend  to  its  professors.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  a  ringing  tenor  voice  over  the  susceptible  wo¬ 
man,  or  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  a  superior  pianist,  a  telling  actress,  or  a 
melancholy,  handsome,  and  poetic  preacher,  is 
something  wonderful.  This  it  is  which  constitutes 
her  weakness ;  the  want  of  a  capacity  for  measuiv 
ing  the  relative  value  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  she  is  brought  in  contact,  and  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tributing  to  them  everything  that  she  would  desire 
them  to  have  in  order  to  perfect  her  own  momenta¬ 
ry  ideal.  The  susceptible  woman  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  genuine  of  creatures,  and  no  one’s  enemy 
except  her  own,  and  perhaps  the  unlucky  adventurer 
who  has  attempted  her  conversion.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  pity,  to  respect,  and  to  admire .  her,  for  the 
sufferings  she  provokes,  for  the  sympathetic  instincts 
which  entails  those  troubles,  and  for  the  unflinching 
firmness  with  which  she  continues  to  torture  herself 
periodically.  She  may,  indeed,  come  all  right  in 
the  end  if  experience  gives  her  sufficiently  strong 
doses  of  friends  to  create  a  wholesome  disbelief  in 
them  ;  and  if  she  finds  a  man  who  has  courage,  per¬ 
severance,  and  regard  for  her  strong  enough  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  undertake  successfully  the  task  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  drift  of  her  wandering  and  capricious  affec¬ 
tions  in  his  own  direction. 

Her  faults  lean  to  virtue’s  side,  and  have  nothing 
of  the  organized  hypocrisy  of  a  flirt.  And  yet  a 
flirt  may  prove  much  less  difficult  to  tame.  The 
susceptible  woman  will  enjoy  the  self-martyrdom  of 
({uarrelling  with  so  keen  a  relish  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  she  makes,  after  a  short  aci^uaintance,  an 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  this  stimulative  enter¬ 
tainment.  She  likes  the  sensation  of  being  desolate 
and  bereaved  for  just  such  an  interval  as  will  bring 
on  a  gentle  hankering  for  a  novel  intimacy.  Those 
who  will  not  studiously  reckon  up  her  peculiarities 
are  certain  to  tire  of  them.  Her  _  compensative 
qualities  must  be  placed  to  her  credit^  and  the  sum 
is  often  so  complicate  and  distracting  that  it  be¬ 
wilders,  thwarts,  vexes,  and  finally  disgusts  any  one 
who  ventures  upon  its  solution.  Love  now-a-<lays,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  must  lie  critical,  and  the  women 
who  are  married  by  men  who  do  not  love  them,  with 
views  which  e.xtend  beyond  mercenary  or  passionate 
motives,  generally  become  the  wives  of.sofs,  of  non¬ 
entities,  or  of  fools.  The  susceptible  woman  loses  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  she  gains  by  her  emotional  dissi¬ 
pations.  They  can  no  more  lie  followed  for  any 
length  of  time  with  impunity  than  drinking  can  be 
carried  to  excess  without  degradation.  Regulated 
affections  are  as  necessary  as  regulated  morals,  and 
when  a  mind  has  been  spent  and  frittered  for  years 
on  a  number  of  objects,  there  must  come  a  period 
when  it  will  not  respond  to  any  feeling,  and  will  re¬ 
main  inert  and  colorless,  without  aim  or  hope,  having 
satiated  itself  on  the  most  unwholesome  diet  which 
the  world  could  prepare  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  —  WATCHINO  ON  A  WINTER’S  NIGHT. 

“  Master  Buxton ’s  been  back  this  two  hours 
and  more,”  said  German,  coming  into  the  kitchen 
at  Stone  Edge  dripping  wet  from  the  farm  below, 
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She  got  up  as  she  spoke  and  looked  out  into  the 
night :  the  storm  seemed  to  have  blown  itself  away, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  high  in  the  heavens,  with 
nothing  near  her  but  masses  of  white  fleecy  cloud 
careering  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground  in  the 
keen  north  wind  which  had  risen. 

“  The  winds  and  rain  pass  over  our  life,  but  the 
moon  and  stars  are  shining  steady  behind  the  clouds 
for  a’  that.  An  our  feet  are  fixed  on  His  rock  we 
shanna  be  moved.  ‘  Wait,’  says  the  Psalm.  But 
then  it  ain’t  waiting  bare  and  cold  like  ;  doesna  He 
put  the  comfort  smer  it?  Wait,  I  say,  upon  the 
Lord,”  ended  Lydia,  solemnly.  And  then  they  lay 
down  in  each  other’s  arms  and  slept  for  two  or  three 
hours,  worn  out  by  their  long  vigil  of  constant  ex¬ 
pectation,  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying. 

CHAPTER  XV.  —  WHAT  WAS  FOCND  UNDER  THE  TOR. 

“  Gate  !  ”  shouted  a  carter  before  the  closed  toll- 
bar.  The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  shining  vei^ 
brightly.  German  sprang  up  and  huddled  on  his 
things.  It  was  almost  four  o’clock ;  he  could  hardly 
believe  that  he  had  slept  so  long.  “  There ’s  been  a 
murder,  they  say,  up  th’  dale ;  they ’d  a  fun’  a  body 
lyin’  in  the  road,  and  was  a  ^in’  for  summat  to 
bring  it  in,”  said  the  man.  “But  I  daredna  wait 
for  to  see  un,  —  I ’d  got  coals  for  to  fetch.  I  thought 
I  mid  be  back  though,  an  1  made  haste.” 

The  lad  gave  a  loud  cry :  he  felt  sure  whose  body 
•it  was. 

“  Why,  what ’s  come  to  the  boy  ?  ”  said  the  carter, 
as  German  set  ofif  at  a  run. 

“  It ’s  his  drunken  feyther,  he  thinks,  most  like.” 

“  What,  is  yon  young  German  Ashford  frae  the 
Lone  Moor?  He  mun  hae  his  handful  an  they 
speak  true  on  his  feyther.” 

There  was  a  sort  of  small  hamlet  gathered  round 
a  public-house  a  little  farther  on,  and  the  lad  ran 
panting  through.  Early  as  it  was,  women’s  faces 
were  looking  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  boys  were 
coming  out  like  flies.  Any  excitement  is  pleasant 
in  a  village,  and  a  murder  best  of  all. 

“  They  say ’t  is  just  beyond  the  big  Tor,”  they 
cried,  as  the  boy  slackened  his  pace  to  inquire. 

He  came  up  at  length  to  the  place,  about  a  mile 
beyond.  The  great  perpendicular  rocks  jutted  out 
like  fortress  towers  at  a  turn  in  the  narrow  valley, 
wparently  blocking  all  further  passage  to  the  road. 
The  moon  was  shining  on  the  broad  white  face  of 
limestone  “  Tor,”  out  of  which  grew  a  black  yew 
from  a  rift  near  the  top,  and  seemed  to  hang  almost 
in  mid  air.  The  dale  below  lay  in  the  deepest 
shadow,  except  where  through  a  gap  in  the  steep 
walls  of  rock  the  light  shone  on  the  stream,  —  tur¬ 
bid  and  swollen  with  the  late  rains  and  flowing 
rapidly  across  the  road,  —  and  on  the  face  of  the 
murdered  man  as  he  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  near  the  stone  over  which  he  had  been 
thrown.  The  old  mare  had  been  found  grazing 
not  far  oft',  and  two  men  who  had  come  up,  after 
vainly  trying  to  lift  the  dreary  burden  of  her  master 
upon  her  back,  were  putting  him  into  a  sort  of  bar- 
row,  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  “  He 
ain’t  dead,”  said  one  of  them,  compassionately,  as 
the  boy  pressed  panting  up. 

“  But  that ’s  pretty  nigh  all  you  can  say.  He ’d 
,take  a  pretty  deal  o’ killing,  would  old  Ashford,” 
said  the  other,  without  any  intention  of  being 
unkind. 

Meantime,  German  was  striving  to  raise  the 
head  and  chafe  the  hands. 


“  You ’d  best  take  un  to  the  ‘  Miner’s  Anns,’  my 
lad.  The  wimmen  and  the  doctors  mun  tak’  him 
in  hand  ;  ye  canna  do  noething,”  smd  they  kindly, 
and  began  to  move.  German  looked  round  on  the 
place.  The  marks  of  the  struggle,  if  there  had  b^n 
one,  were  hidden  in  a  sea  ot  mud ;  there  were  a 
few  spots  of  blood  where  the  head  had  lain,  —  noth¬ 
ing  more  was  to  be  seen. 

“  I ’ve  a  searched  all  round,”  said  the  man,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  inquiring  glance,  “  and  canna  find  owt 
but  the  cudgel  that  must  ha’  smashed  un’s  yead,  and 
this  bit  o’  broken  pipe.  Is  un  yer  father’s  ?  ”  said 
he,  as  the  boy  walked  beside  him  leading  the  horse. 

German  shook  his  head.  “  He ’d  a  long  sight  o’ 
money  wi’  him  as  he  were  a  bringing  for ’s  rent  at 
the  squire’s,  but  I  s’pose  a’  that ’s  gone.” 

“  Him  as  hit  yon  hole  in  un,  wouldna  ha’  left  the 
brass  alone,”  said  the  man ;  “  but  you ’d  best  look 
i’  his  pockets  yersen.”  German  did  as  he  was 
bid,  and  the  doleful  little  party  moved  on.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  were  met  by  all  the  available  boys  in  the 
place,  and  many  of  the  men  too. 

“  Won’t  one  o’  they  chaps  leave  looking  and  go 
for  the  doctor  ?  ”  said  German,  wrathfully,  though 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  men  could  hardly  hear. 

“  Go  ofif,  young  un,  and  tell  Dr.  Baily  as  there ’s 
been  a  man  murdered ;  he  ’ll  be  here  fast  enough.” 

Another  little  messenger  was  despatched  to  Stone 
Edge,  but  the  late  dull  winter’s  dawn  had  risen  be¬ 
fore  Lydia  and  Cassie  could  arrive,  although  they 
came  down  the  hill  as  quickly  as  possible,  bringing 
with  them  the  little  cart  to  take  Ashford  home ;  bat 
the  doctor  would  not  allow  him  to  be  moved. 

There  was  scarcely  any  help  possible  for  him, 
however,  now,  either  from  the  women  or  the  doc¬ 
tors  :  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak ;  the  tough 
old  frame  was  just  alive,  but  that  was  all,  and  they 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  by  watching  the  fading  life 
ebb  slowly  away  in  the  little  low  dark  bedroom  of 
the  “  Miner’s  Arms.” 

“Poor  fej'ther,”  repeated  Cassie,  as  she  leant 
against  the  post  of  the  bed  looking  sadly  on,  while 
Lydia  sat  silently  by  the  dying  man,  bathing  the 
head  according  to  the  doctor’s  directions,  with  that 
sort  of  unutterable  sadness  which  yet  i^  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  sorrow.  The  personal  character  of  the 
man  had,  however,  as  it  were,  died  with  him,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  have  remained  but  the  relation 
to  themselves.  “  It  ”  was  their  father  and  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  all  else  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  pitying 
hand  of  death.  German  came  restlessly  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  tormented  by  the  ceaseless  question¬ 
ings  and  suppositions  and  surmises  below  stairs, 
and  yet  feeling  of  no  use  in  the  chamber  of  death 
above. 

“  To  be  sure  what  a  turn  it  giv’  me  when  first  I 
heerd  on  it !  Ye  might  ha’  knocked  me  down  wi’  a 
straw,”  said  the  landlady,  who  looked  like  a  man  in 
petticoats,  and  whose  portly  person  nearly  filled  the 
doorway  as  she  looked  in  with  kindly  intentions  of 
help.  “  And  ye  can’t  do  nothin’,  doctor  says,  — 
and  all  the  money  gone  too,  I  hear  ?  You ’d  a  sore 
hantle  wi’  him  bytimes  an  all  tales  be  true ;  but  for 
a’  that  it ’s  a  pity  to  see  a  man’s  yead  drove  in  like 
a  ox’s.  I ’m  a  coming,”  she  called  out  for  the  fifth 
time.  The  little  public  was  doing  “  a  middlin’  tidy 
business,”  as  she  said,  that  day ;  liquor  was  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  for  curiosity  is  a  thirsty  passion,  and  the  land¬ 
lady’s  duties  were  thick  upon  her.  But  she  found 
time  continually  to  come  up  and  administer  appro¬ 
priate  consolations. 

“  Yer  ’ll  bury  him  decent  and  comf ’able,”  said  she 
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another  time.  “  I  were  like  to  hae  died  Janawary 
come  a  twelvemonth,  and  I  were  so  low  and  bad  I 
could  ha’  howled,  and  my  master  he  ups  and  says  so 
kind,  ‘  Now  don’t  ye  take  on  Betty  ;  I  ’ll  do  a’  things 
handsome  by  ye.  I  ’ll  bury  ye  wi’  beef !  ” 

In  a  few  hours  all  was  over. 

The  world  must  go  on,  however,  whether  life  or 
death  be  on  hand ;  cows  must  be  milked  and  beasts 
fed.  “  We  must  be  back  to  Stone  Edge,”  said 
Lydia,  with  a  sigh.  “  There ’s  nobody  but  Tom  i’ 
charge,  .and  he ’s  but  a  poor  leer  [empty]  chap.” 

“  German  mun  stopand  bring  the  body  up  home 
arter  the  inquest,  ^ey  say  they  ’ll  get  it  done 
afore  night,  else  we  shanna  get  him  home  at  a’. 
There ’s  more  storms  coming  up,  and  the  snow  ’ll 
fall  when  the  wind  lulls,”  added  Cassie. 

“  Sure  it  ’ll  be  here  afore  morning ;  the  wind ’s 
uncommon  nipping,”  said  the  landlady,  as  the  two 
women  walked  silently  away. 

It  is  more  mournful  on  such  occasions  not  to  be 
able  to  regret.  Not  to  grieve,  not  to  suffer  loss,  was 
the  real  woe,  as  they  wound  their  sad  way  home  in 
the  chill,  bleak  winter’s  day,  with  a  dull  sort  of 
nameless  pain  at  their  hearts. 

The  absence  of  complaint  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  peasant  class ;  they  mostly  take  the  heaviest 
shock  quietly,  as  coming  immediately  “from  the 
hand  of  God.”  “  As  a  plain  fact,  whose  right  or 
wrong  they  Question  not,  confiding  still  that  it  shall 
last  not  over  tong.” 


CHAPTER  XVI.  —  A  MIDNIOHT  “  FLITTING. 

The  town  of  Youlcliffe,  though  considered  by  its 
inhabitants  as  a  great  city,  consisted  of  little  more 
than  one  long  street  which  wandered  up  and  down 
the  steepest  “  pitches,”  according  to  the  lay  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  set,  in  an  extraordinary  fashion. 
Indeed,  in  some  parts  the  street  was  so  steep  that 
in  finety  weather  a  cart  could  hardly  get  up  or  down. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  there  should  have 
been  any  town  in  that  place  at  all :  there  was  no 
river,  it  was  singularly  out  of  the  way  and  incon¬ 
venient  of  access,  —  yet  it  was  the  “  chef  lieu  ”  of 
the  “  wapentake  ”  and  the  seat  of  the  Mineral  courts, 
which,  ruling  by  their  own  strange  laws,  made  wild 
work  of  what  are  considered  in  more  favored  regions 
as  rights  of  property. 

The  backs  of  all  the  houses  opened  upton  lonely 
fields,  and  Joshua’s  was  particularly  well  adapted  to 
his  wants.  The  one-eyed  front  stood  at  a  comer  of 
the  gray  old  market-place,  not  too  much  overlooked, 
yet  seeing  everything.  Alongside  the  dwelling-house 
opened  the  deep  dark  stone  archway  which  led  into 
a  labyrinth  of  cattle-sheds  and  pens,  beyond  which 
lay  a  small  croft  for  the  use  of  his  ^asts,  abutting 
on  a  blind  lane  which  led  to  the  high-road  into  Youl¬ 
cliffe.  Walls  in  this  district  are  built  to  clear  the 
fields  of  stone,  and  the  stones  had  been  so  abundant 
here  that  a  man  passing  along  the  path  in  the  lane 
was  completely  conceded  by  the  high  walls.  His 
comings  and  goings  were  therefore  almost  as  free  as 
if  he  hail  lived  in  the  open  country,  his  beasts  were 
brought  in  and  let  out  behind  the  house  at  his  pleas¬ 
ure  and  no  one  was  much  the  wiser,  while  the  wide 
gate  under  the  archway  was  always  kept  locked. 
Through  this  back  way  in  the  drenching  rain  passed 
Joshua  on  his  “  affairs  ”  that  evening,  and  through 
it  he  returned.  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  for  he 
h  id  sent  Roland  away  upon  some  pretext ;  he  was 
Wet  through,  and  he  changed  everything,  and  went 
out  again  into  the  town.  It  was  not  yet  above  six 


o’clock.  “  A’  that  in  such  a  little  while,”  he  went 
on  saying  to  himself  with  a  shudder,  —  “  such  a  little 
while !  ”  He  looked  in  at  the  public,  got  his  gin, 
and  inquired  for  the  horsedealer.  He  went  to  the 
chemist’s  and  bought  a  ha’porth  of  peppermint,  as 
he  said  he  had  the  colic,  and  then  home,  where  he 
sat  quaking,  —  “  with  cold,”  as  he  told  himself. 
When  his  son  came  in  he  went  to  bed,  saying  that 
he  was  ailing,  which  was  perfectly  true.  Roland 
could  not  make  him  out  at  all.  The  next  morning 
he  came  back  in  great  agitation  to  the  kitchen, 
where  his  father  sat,  moodify  stooping  over  the  fire, 
half-dressed,  his  knee-breeches  undone,  his  velvet¬ 
een  j^ket  unbuttoned. 

“They  say  as  Farmer  Ashford  were  robbed  last 
night  o’  all  that  money  as  were  Cassie’s,  and  welly 
murdered  too ;  they  say  ’t  were  the  horsedealer 
drinking  wi’  him  as  done  it  I  ha’  been  up  to  the 
turning  i’  th’  road  fbr  to  see  the  place ;  but  they ’d 
ha’  fetched  him  away  afore  daybght.  There  were 
his  blood  about  still,  though,”  he  said,  pityingly. 

It  was  close  to  the  place  where  he  had  asked  Cas¬ 
sie  to  marry  him ;  but  he  kept  this  in  his  own  heart. 

“  What,  he ’s  not  dead  ?  ”  said  Joshua,  looking  up 
at  his  son  for  the  first  time.  It  seemed  to  ta£e  a 
weight  off  his  mind.  “  I ’d  a  heerd  tell  on  it  afore,” 
he  added,  in  great  confusion. 

A  horrible  dread  flashed  over  Roland’s  mind. 
He  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  heard  a 
stranger’s  voice  quarrelling  with  his  father  among 
the  cattle-sheds  the  day  before  as  he  was  going  out  . 
of  the  house  into  the  market-place  with  a  beast 
which  was  to  be  sold ;  he  fancira  that  he  knew  the 
voice,  but  he  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  a  quarrel  for  Joshua  on 
market-day  was  too  common  for  it  to  interest  him 
much.  He  now  felt  sure  that  the  horsedealer.  Jack- 
man,  had  been  there,  and  he  remembered  how  his 
father  had  come  to  him  hurriedly  later  in  the  day 
and  sent  him  off  on  an  errand  concerning  some  cat¬ 
tle  to  a  village  several  miles  off,  without  much  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  —  evidently,  he  saw  now,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  turned  off  in  his  agony  down 
Into  the  ^ard;  when  he  came  back  <^hua  had 
dressed  himself  and  gone  out  into  the  town.  He 
went  straight  to  the  centre  of  all  news,  the  public. 
A  group  of  men  stood  round  the  door  discussing 
the  munler. 

“  There  were  an  ill-looking  chap  as  were  quarrel¬ 
ling  wi’  him  a’  the  artemoon,”  said  one,  “  a  strivin’ 
to  keep  him  late.” 

“  It  were  that  horsedealer  as  they  said  come  from 
York ;  I  never  seen  a  worsen  Then  Ashford  were 
so  contrairy  like,”  said  another. 

“  I  had  n’t  the  speech  o’  him  a’  yesterday,  nor  for 
weeks  back,”  said  Joshua,  which  was  quite  true,  and 
then  he  went  home.  He  was  a  singularly  active 
man  for  his  age  :  he  had  been  a  celebrated  morris- 
dancer,  and  famous  for  feats  of  strength  and  agility 
In  his  time,  and  boasted  much  of  his  powers ;  but 
now  he  seemed  thoroughly  worn  out.  Roland  found 
him  fumbling  among  the  things  on  the  dresser.  “  I 
want  some  tea,”  said  he,  “  wi’  my  gin,”  and  his  son 
knew  things  must  be  very  bad ;  his  father  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  tea  only  as  a  last  resource.  As  he  turned  to 
the  fire  he  let  drop  the  teapot  from  his  trembling 
hands,  and  it  was  broken  by  the  fall.  Joshua  al¬ 
most  turned  pale ;  it  was  a  bad  omen.  “  And  it 
were  yer  mother’s,”  he  said,  looking  guiltily  at  Ro¬ 
land. 

Later  in  the  day  he  went  out  again  and  inquired 
anxiously  after  Ashford :  he  was  dead,  they  thought. 
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and  had  never  spoken.  After  he  wa.s  found,  Joshua 
returned  to  his  house  and  sat  on  silently  with  his 
head  on  his  hands  by  the  fire ;  at  last  he  gave  in¬ 
voluntarily  a  sudden  groan.  Roused  by  it  he  looked 
aghast  at  Roland,  who  stood  moodily  by  the  window 
beibre  a  row  of  half-dead  plants  which  had  belonged 
to  his  mother,  and  always  reminded  him  of  her,  and 
which  he  had  never  allowed  his  father  to  throw 
away. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  we  ’re  ruined,  lad  ?  ”  he 
said,  with  an  attempt  to  put  his  agitation  on  that 
head. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  without  looking  up. 

“Eliot,  and  Ainat,  and  Buxton,  all  on  'm  to¬ 
gether,  —  no  man  could  stand  it.  I  canna  pay.  I 
I  mun  sell  and  go.”  Roland  was  silent  “I  think 
we  mun  go  to  Liverpool,  —  there 's  a  many  things  I 
could  do  there  wi’  the  cattle  frae  Ireland,  —  or  to 
th’  Isle  o’  ^lan.”  Roland  never  stirred.  “  Ye  ’ll 
go  wi’  me,  boy  ?  ”  said  his  father,  anxiously.  “  Ye 
wunna  desert  me  ?  ’’ 

“  No,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  choking  voice, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  — almost  a  sob. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  his  father  clung  to  him : 
it  had  always  been  the  one  soft  place  in  Joshua’s 
heart ;  there  was  a  sort  of  womanly  tenderness  in 
j  Roland,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  after 
which  his  father  yearned  in  his  trouble  with  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  longing. 

That  evening  the  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  on 
Ashfonl’s  body.  .loshua  attended  it,  for  the  coro¬ 
ner  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  he  trusted  to  him  not 
to  make  things  more  unpleasant  than  necessarj'. 
The  few  words  he  uttered  only  turned  on  what 
every  one  knew  to  be  true,  that  the  old  fanner  ha<I 
been  delayed  by  the  horsedealer  till  his  friends  were 
all  gone.  Other  evidence  showed  that  the  man  had 
said  he  was  going  to  Hawkesley,  after  which  be  had 
been  seen  leaving  Youlclifte  by  the  other  road.  The 
bit  of  pipe  was  identified  as  his,  by  a  drover  who  had 
noticed  the  carved  bowl. 

Lastly,  the  old  woman  at  the  turnpike  farther 
up  the  valley  bore  witness  that  a  man  on  a  dark 
horse  had  thundered  at  the  gate  (her  man  was  ill 
she  said,  and  she  went  out  to  open  it  herself 
with  a  lantern).  “  She  had  no  change  for  a  shilling 
which  be  ofler^,  and  he  swore  violently  at  her  for 
the  delay,  and  threw  a  silver  ‘  token  ’  at  her  with 
an  oath :  *  he  could  n’t  wait  no  more,’  he  said,  and 
rode  on  as  the  Devil  sot  behint  him.”  The  man  to 
whom  Aohford  sold  his  calf  remembered  that  a 
similar  piece  had  been  amongst  the  money  which 
he  had  paid  to  the  old  farmer. 

The  evidence  was  all  against  the  missing  horse¬ 
man,  and  so  the  verdict  bore.  But,  though  all  had 
gone  off  satisfactorily  at  the  inquest,  Joshua  felt 
that  strange  looks  were  cast  upon  him.  One  man 
had  heard  him  speaking  to  the  stranger  earlier  in 
the  day,  another  had  “  seen  a  back  uncommon  like 
von  ugly  chap’s  ”  taming  into  the  blind  lane  which 
led  to  Joshua’s  house.  In  former  da\v,  too,  he  was 
known  to  have  boasted  of  his  acquaintance  with  a 
horsedealer  at  York.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to  be 
in  his  company;  he  felt  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  fear,  and  hurried  on  measures  for  his  bank- 
niptcv,  talking  rather  loudly  of  his  losses  and  his 
miseries,  till  poor  Roland  once  or  twice  went  home 
and  hid  himself  with  shame.  He  had  desired  his 
son  to  keep  their  destination  a  profound  'secret,  but 

1  Roland  was  determined  in  no  case  to  be  dependent 
on  his  father,  and  knew  that  in  a  strange  place  there 
was  small  chance  of  his  obtaining  work  without  a  ref¬ 


erence.  He  watched,  therefore,  for  Nathan,  who  was 
almost  his  only  friend ;  he  felt  ashamed  to  go  near 
his  hou.se,  where  ^lartha  Savage  and  her  dreaded 
tongue  were  said  to  be  staying ;  but  at  last  one  day 
he  saw  the  old  man  in  his  close  and  went  sadly  up 
to  meet  him. 

“  1  ’m  come  to  bid  ye  good  by  an  ye  ’ll  shake 
hands  wi’  me.  Master  Nathan.  Is  there  ony  place 
out  a  long  way  where  ye  could  help  me  to  gain  a 
livin’  ?  I ’ve  heard  ye  say  as  ye  used  one  time  to 
ha’e  dealin’s  at  Liverpool  along  o’  Bessie’s  father  as 
is  gone.  Ye  know  leyther’s  ruined  and  goin’  away, 

—  he  says  he  dunna  know  where.  Would  ye  gi’e 
me  a  recommend  an  we  go  there,  and  say  nowt  V 
’t  would  be  no  end  o’  kindness  to  one  as  wants  it 
sore,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  sadly. 

The  old  man,  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

“  I  ’ll  not  tell  on  thee,  poor  lad,  and  I ’d  gi’e  ye 
twenty  recommends  an ’t  wer  for  thysen ;  but  wi’ 
that  drag  round  thy  neck  how  can  I  certify  to  folk 
thou  ’st  all  right,  boy  V  But,”  he  went  on  after  a 
pause,  “  I  wunna  see  thee  life-wrecked  for  that 
neither.  There  ’s  an  old  Quaker  man  I  knows 
there.  I  ’ll  tell  him  thy  father ’s  uncommon  shifty, 
let  alone  worse,  but  that  thou  ’st  as  honest  as  the 
day,  and  then  mebbe,  wi’  his  eyes  open,  he  may  do 
summut  for  thee.  And,  Roland,”  added  Nathan, 
gravely,  “  the  Devil  gives  folk  long  leases  betimes, 
but  he  tak’s  his  own  at  the  end.  *  Better  is  little 
with  the  fear  o’  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  j 
troubles  therewith  ’ ;  but  I  doubt  it  ain’t  much  riches 
as  thy  father  ’ll  win  :  it  ’ll  be  the  promise  nayther  o’ 
this  world  nor  the  one  after  an  he  goes  on  o’  this 
fashion.  It ’s  ill  touching  pitch  and  no  to  be  defiled, 
or  to  shake  hands  wi’  a  chimbley-sweep  and  not 
dirty  thj-sen ;  and  it  behooves  thee  to  tak’  double 
hee<l  to  thy  ways.” 

The  young  man  wrung  his  hand  in  silence. 

“  And  ye  ’ll  mind,  my  lad,”  the  old  man  ended 
affectionately,  “  as  yer  mother  were  a  pious  woman 
and  one  as  loved  ye  dearly,  and  there  were  ray 
Bessie  as  cared  for  ye  a’most  as  thou  ’dst  been  her 
own  ;  and  it  would  grieve  ’um  both  sorely  and  put 
’um  out  —  ay,  even  where  they  ’re  gone  to,  —  an 
ye  took  to  bad  ways.”  ; 

“  I  ’ll  do  my  b^,”  said  Roland,  in  a  low  voice. 

“I’m  thinkin’  o’  goin’  away  for  a  bit,’’  said 
Nathan,  after  a  pause.  “  ’T  ain 't  lively  livin’  here 
my  lane,  wi’  nobc^y  to  fettle  me  and  the  cow ;  and 
my  niece  Martha  she  just  worrits  me  to  come  to  her 
to  try.  I ’ve  been  so  bad  wi’  the  rheumatics  as  I 
could  hardly  stir,  and  she  says  I  shall  be  a  deal  bet¬ 
ter  in  her  house,  as  it ’s  warmer.” 

“  Hav’  ye  seen  owt  o’  Cassie  ?  ”  said  Roland  with 
a  sigh,  thinking  of  another  niece. 

“  She  come  down  when  her  fatlier  were  a  dying 
to  the  ‘Miner’s  Arms’  for  to  see  the  last  on  him, 
but  I  did  n’t  set  eyes  on  her.  I ’d  hurted  my  foot 
and  could  n’t  get  down.  You ’d  best  not  think  o’ 
her,  my  lad  ^bke :  what  can  there  be  atwixt  her 
and  thee  now  ?  ”  And  so  they  parted. 

The  next  night  Joshua  and  his  son  made  a  “  mid-  | 
night  flitting  ”  through  the  back  lane.  There  was  ' 
a  horse  still  left  of  the  old  man’s  former  possessions 
and  a  rude  little  cart,  in  which  they  drove  forth  to¬ 
gether  into  the  wide  world.  All  was  still,  as  Roland 
looked  his  last  at  his  old  home,  still  and  cold  ;  there 
was  little  light  but  the  reflection  from  the  snow,  and 
familiar  objects  look  doubly  str.ange  under  the  cover  | 
of  starlight  and  mantle  of  white  snow.  He  looked 
up  at  the  hills  and  down  the  valley  towards  Stone  i 
Edge  with  a  cold  grip  at  his  heart  as  the  old  man  | 
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drove  away  as  rapidly  as  the  horse  would  go,  with 
a  glance  over  his  shoulder  as  they  went,  “  fearing, 
though  no  man  pursued.”  The  crunching  of  the 
snow  under  their  wheels  waa  all  the  sound  they 
heanl ;  still  and  cold,  on  into  the  dreary  night  they 
drove.  “  Shall  I  never  see  her  again  ?  ”  lloland 
moaned  in  bis  heart,  but  he  did  not  utter  a  word. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mb.  Dickers  is  about  to  start  for  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  believed  he  will  give  readings 
horn  his  works. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kkightley,  writing  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  declares  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Boase,  of  Alverton 
Yean,  near  Penzance,  is  the  best  Shakespearian  he 
has  ever  known. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  has  been  sold  to  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  It  is  to  undei^  certain  trans¬ 
formations,  and  then  to  be  published  avowedly  as  a 
monthly  journal. 

Mb.  Kinglake’s  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
History  of  the  Crimean  War  are  stated  to  be  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  and  may  be  looked  for  by  the 
end  of  the  autumn. 

The  “  New  Metropolitan  Magazine  ”  is  the  title 
of  the  new  monthly  to  be  issued  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  The  first  number 
will  appear  in  Octoter. 

It  is  stated  that  the  works  of  the  late  Emperor 
Maximilian  are  about  to  be  published  in  Austria  in 
four  volumes,  consisting  of  memoirs,  traveb,  and 
poetical  compositions.  It  is  now  denied  that  M. 
Louis  Blanc  will  publish  Maximilian’s  correspond¬ 
ence  on  the  Mexican  question. 

La  Liberie  gives  the  following  pleasing  incident 
in  the  career  of  the  betrayer  of  Maximilian  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Lopez  one  day  fell  into  an  ambnsh  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  He  at  once  commanded  a  retreat,  during 
which  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  One  of  his 
men  then  took  his  colonel  up  behind  him,  but  the 
man’s  horse,  proving  unable  to  carry  the  double 
weight,  slacked  its  speed.  Lopez,  perceiving  that 
they  must  both  be  captureil,  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  shot  his  preserver  through  the  head,  rolled  him 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  escaped  alone !  So,  at  least, 
says  La  Liberie. 

The  Czar  has  recently  abolishe<l  a  strange  cus¬ 
tom.  The  cure  of  souls  in  Russia  has  for  centuries 
been  hereditary.  The  son  of  a  priest  becomes  a 
priest,  or  if  he  has  only  daughters,  the  eldest  conveys 
the  parish  to  her  husband.  Of  course  the  priest  is 
as  httlc  of  a  pastor  as  is  well  possible,  but  he  is 
much  linked  with  the  peasantry,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  improve  the  character  and  diminish  the 
popularity  of  the  priesthood,  have  abolished  its 
hereditary  character.  Henceforward  the  best  can¬ 
didate  is  to  be  ajipointed,  which,  as  nobody  ever 
takes  the  office  voluntarily,  is  a  satisfactory  reform. 

Ix  his  lately  published  “  Recollections  ”  the  Mar¬ 
quis  M,^ssimo  d’Azeglio  tells  a  story  which  recalls 
a  similar  story  that  Gibson  the  sculptor  used  to  tell, 
as  illustrating  both  the  physique  and  the  notions  of 
Roman  “  artist’s  models.”  When  D’Azeglio  w.os 
pursuing  his  early  studies  as  a  painter  in  Rome,  his 


chief  model  was  a  certain  Antonio,  a  singularly 
well-made  man,  who  frequently  sat  to  the  artists  of 
the  day  when  they  drew  from  the  nude.  He  waa 
besides  very  good-natured  to  the  young  students, 
who  were  often  very  hard  up  for  money,  not  only 
allowing  them  to  run  into  his  debt,  but  occasionally 
even  lending  them  money.  Nevertheless,  this  very 
amiable  and  handsome  personage  had  killed  his  own 
brother  in  a  moment  of  sudden  passion.  Upon 
which,  with  grim  satire,  D’Azeglio  remarks  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anybody  to  be  perfect.  Speaking  about 
models  in  general,  Gibson  used  to  say  that  in  his 
whole  expterience  he  had  never  known  but  one  per¬ 
son  whose  figure  was  really  without  a  fault  of  some 
kind.  Either  the  face  was  faulty,  or  the  head,  or 
the  neck,  or  some  one  part  of  some  one  of  the 
limbs ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  the  true  artist  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  defect  in  the  individual  figure  by  sugges¬ 
tions  supplied  by  other  figures  which  were  without 
fault  in  the  particular  curves  or  forms  in  question. 
The  one  only  exception  that  he  had  met  with  was  a 
boy  belonging  to  the  Roman  laboring  class ;  and  he, 
like  D’Azegho’s  admirable  Antonio,  had  been  once 
in  prison  for  stabbing  a  companion. 

The  following  statement  from  the  London  Scots¬ 
man  is  quoted  for  the  confusion  of  all  unmarried  men : 

“  The  Tenth  ‘  detailed  Annual  Report  ’  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in  Scotland,  just  issued,  directs  attention  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  dilTerence  between  the  death-rates  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  and  unmarried  men  at  each  quinquennial  period 
of  life.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  years  1863  and 
1864,  it  seems  that  at  every  quinquennial  period  of 
life  from  20  years  of  age  up  to  85,  married  men  died 
in  Scotland  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  unmar¬ 
ried.  Thus,  from  20  to  25  years  of  age,  in  every 
thousand  married  men  only  6.26  died  annually,  but 
in  every  thousand  unmarried  men  at  the  same  ages 
15.01  died.  From  25  to  30  years  of  age,  only  8.23 
died  annually  in  every  thousand  married  men,  but 
14.94  in  every  thousand  unmarried.  From  30  to  35 
years  of  age,  only  8.65  died  in  ever}'  thousand  mar¬ 
ried  men,  but  15.94  in  every  thousand  unmarried. 
From  45  to  50  years  of  age,  in  every  thousand  of 
each  class,  only  17.04  married  but  21.18  unmarried 
died  annually.  In  every  thousand  of  each  class 
from  50  to  35  years  of  age,  19.54  married  men  died 
annually,  but  26.34  unmarried.  In  every  thousand 
of  each  class  from  60  to  65  years  of  age,  35.63  mar¬ 
ried  men  died  annually,  but  44.54  unmarried  men. 
In  every  thousand  of  each  class  from  70  to  75  years 
of  age,  81.56  married  men  died  annually,  but  102.17 
unmarried  men.  Even  at  the  extreme  age  of  80  to 
85  years,  in  every  thousand  of  each  class,  there  died 
annually  only  173.88  married  men,  but  195.40  un¬ 
married.  Above  this  age  the  numbers  for  both 
cla'ises  were  too  small  to  yield  trustworthy  or  steady 
results ;  and  so  few  attain  these  extreme  ages,  that 
no  discrepancies  in  the  results,  at  such  ages,  could 
effect  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  mortaUty  at 
the  other  ages.  Small,  however,  a.s  are  the  numbers 
who  attain  such  extreme  ages,  the  difference  on  the 
whole  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  married  men.” 

A  lover  of  literary  curiosities  gives  the  sub¬ 
joined  description  of  some  valuable  manuscripts 
recently  added  to  the  collection  in  the  British 
Museum :  — 

“  The  purchases  were  made  at  public  sale  of  the 
library  of  M.  Yemeniz,  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of 
^lay,  and  comprise  five  manuscripts.  The  first  is  a 
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Latin  Bible  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  in  minute  characters  and  on  very  delicate 
vellum,  and  enriched  with  initial  letters  and  partial 
borders  of  design  and  coloring  unusually  beautiful, 
even  for  this  distinguished  period  of  the  art  of  il¬ 
lumination. 

“  The  second  is  a  series  of  twenty  leaves  of  a  Lat¬ 
in  treatise  on  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  exquisitely 
illuminated  and  illustrated  with  miniatures  by  an 
Italian  artist  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  leaves  were  pasted  down  to  blank  vel¬ 
lum,  and  inserted  in  a  later  manuscript,  each  leaf 
exhibiting  a  miniature.  They  have  now  been 
raised,  knd  additional  paintings,  with  much  of  the 
text,  recovered.  The  subjects  treated  are  full  of 
interest  One  beautiful  page  represents,  in  com- 

[)artments,  the  persecution  of  the  Templars  by  Philip 
e  Bel  of  France,  and  his  retributive  death  from  an 
accident  in  hunting  the  boar  in  the  year  1314. 
The  walled  city  of  Paris,  the  numerous  figures,  the 
park  with  various  animals,  are  all  charmingly  paint¬ 
ed.  Another  page  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
year  1289,  with  circumstances  of  a  legend  connect¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  interior  of  the  prince’s  palace  is 
minutely  painted,  and  the  galleys  under  sail  and 
ships  at  anchor  are  drawn  with  much  freedom  and 
effect.  Other  objects  relate  to  private  life,  such  as 
a  pawnbroker’s  counter,  a  gambling  scene,  an  avia¬ 
ry  and  bird-catching,  pleading  in  a  law-court,  and 
a  banquet  with  musicians.  The  figures  are  lull  of 
spirit  and  expression,  and  are  finely  colored.  The 
borders,  too,  have  some  admirable  paintings  of  ani¬ 
mals,  including  elephants  and  giraffes.  What  is 
specialljr  remarkable  in  these  miniatures  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  decided  oriental  character  in  the 
architecture  and  in  some  of  the  figures. 

“  The  third  volume  is  a  Book  of  Hours,  prepared 
for  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Saluzzo,  or  Saluces,  in 
Piedmont,  about  the  year  1445.  It  is  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  contains  thirty-five  large  minia¬ 
tures,  of  mixed  French  and  Flemish  character,  and 
of  the  highest  style  of  art  of  the  period.  The  de¬ 
signs  are  entirely  original ;  landscapes  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  considerable  advance  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  perspective  is  indicated.  The  bordere  con¬ 
tain  grotesque  figures,  drawn  with  much  humor. 

“  The  fourth  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  Gaston,  Count 
of  Foix’s  Treatise  on  Hunting,  with  numerons  illus¬ 
trative  drawings.  These  are  evidently  the  first  de¬ 
signs,  intended  to  have  been  colored  by  the  minia¬ 
turist,  the  diapered  backgrounds  haring  been  al¬ 
ready  painted  in.  The  work  was  composed  in  the 
vear  1387,  and  the  present  copy  is  certainly  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

“  The  fifth  volume  is  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  centurj',  finely  written  and  illuminated  by  a 
French  hand,  and  in  a  Grolier  binding.” 

“  We  have  before  us,”  says  the  editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  “  a  small  pamphlet  bearing  the 


tempting  title  prefixed  to  this  article,  (‘  Matrimony 
Made  Easy,’)  which  has  come  into  our  possession  in  I 
the  following  way.  A  very  young  lady  of  our  ac-  | 
quaintance,  reading  in  the  columns  of  one  of  our 
contemporaries  what  is  called  ‘  a  matrimonial  ad-  - 
vertisement,’  signed  ‘  Omega,’  asked  us  whether 
such  things  were  inserted  in  joke  or  in  earnest.  We 
advised  her  to  answer  it  and  ascertain  for  herself. 
She  did  so,  and  received  in  reply  the  pamphlet  in 
question,  with  the  following  letter :  — 

- PLiCK, - Sqdiri,  Londo!!,  July  27, 1867. 

“‘Dear  Madam,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  in  re¬ 
ply  to  Omega’s  advertisement.  He  is  a  client  of  mine 
and  I  inserted  it  on  his  behalf.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  mv 
pamphlet,  which  will  show  you  my  position  in  the  case, 
and  if  you  are  serious  and  will  send  me  full  particulars 
of  yourself,  I  shall  be  happy  to  put  you  and  Omega  in 
correspondence,  when  the  matter  will  be  out  of  my  . 
hands.  ' 

“  ‘  I  have  also  about  fifty  other  gentlemen  of  first-  | 
class  position,  and  with  incomes  from  £300  to  £5,000  a  i 
year,  who  are  anxious  to  marry ;  so  that  I  can  guarantee  ! 
a  good  marriage  to  any  lady.  Bear  in  mind  that  every 
gentlemen  represented  by  me  is  bona  fide.  I  shall  be  ! 
happy  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  for  the  fvtnre  please 
address  to  me,  at  my  office,  and  not  again  to  Omega.  —  ! 
Waiting  your  reply,  I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

“  ‘  P.  S.  —  After  hearing  from  you  fully,  I  will  send 
some  cartes  de  visite  for  your  inspection.  Among  my 
other  clients  are  officers,  clergymen,  merchants,  and 
gentlemen  of  independence.  You  may  depend  on  strict 
good  faith.’ 

“  The  pamphlet  accompanying  this  letter  de-  | 

scribes  Mr. - ’s  system  and  its  success.  During  j 

the  last  eighteen  years  he  avers  that  he  has  married  | 
upwards  of  five  thousand  couples  happily,  who,  had 
it  not  been  for  him,  would  still  have  been  pining  in  | 
single  misery.  He  points  out  that  marriage  by  ne-  ! 
gotiation  is  the  rule  in  most  foreign  countries  and  in 
all  royal  families,  and  urges  that  unions  thus  brought  | 
about  are  productive  of  as  much  real  happiness  as 
those  known  as  love  matches,  which  young  people 
make  for  themselves,  in  which  the  motive  power  is  ! 
usually  a  straight  nose,  smooth  waltzing,  a  neat  foot 
and  ankle,  an  exorbitant  chignon,  or  a  heavy  black  j 

mustache.  Mr. -  makes  no  charge  for  prelim-  i 

inary  expenses,  and  the  tenns  which  he  charges  are 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  ({ualities  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  article  required  and  supplied  by  him ;  all  ! 
his  clients  are  honorable,  accomplished,  amiable,  and  I 
good-looking,  and  the  most  inviolable  discretion 
may  be  relied  upon,  every  case  being  conducted 
with  such  delicacy  as  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of  | 
the  most  sensitive  lady.  Clients  are  in  every  case  1 
recommended  to  send  their  cartes  de  visite,  which 
will  be  returned  on  demand.  If  it  be  true  that  one  i 
half  the  world  little  knows  how  the  other  half  ] 
lives,  it  is  equally  true  that  one  half  the  world  | 
little  knows  how  the  other  half  gets  married,  —  if  i 

any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Mr. - ’s  state-  I 

ments.” 
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